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THE sects that most stoutly defend tHe inerrancy 
of the Bible are also those that have the most particular 
and positive creeds. But is not the necessity of a creed 
virtually an accusation of the Bible? If the Book were 
so essential to eternal salvation as it is claimed to be, and 
if it were the duty of every man to search the Scriptures 
for the truth, would it be necessary to call together 
scholars skilled in recondite lore to tell us what the Bible 
has to say? Why this reliance upon the Westminster 
Confession, the Apostles’ and the Nicene Creed, and the 
rest? Is it not written that the truth is hidden from the 
wise and prudent, and revealed unto babes? Why, then, 
must the babes turn from the revealing Book and resort 
to the wise and prudent? 


THE Churchman says: ‘‘Will the leaders of the English 
Church ever realize what the bishops told King John, 
that ‘the English Church ought to be free’ and left to 
work out its own salvation? . . . Englishmen of a large- 
minded statesmanship ought to see that disestablish- 
ment must come sometime, and that, unless they work 
and prepare for it, it will mean, when it is thrust upon 
them, some large measure of disendowment as well.” 


a 


The 
It seems impossible 


A Boat sails past the window ‘‘close-hauled.”’ 
wind is almost exactly against her. 
for her to enter the harbor. But she does, and at a good 
pace. It is the very wind that blows against her which 
carries her against itself. How did man learn this trick? 
Was it from the gulls that set their wings so that the gale 
which blows in their faces carries them ahead as fast as 
the steamer is travelling? Set the gull’s wing perpendi- 
cular instead of flat, and you have the principle of the 
close-hauled sail. We shall need this principle when we 
get home. Let us learn the art of making forces that 
oppose us carry us on. ‘‘All these things are against 
me,’”’ wept poor old Jacob; but it was just those things 
that were carrying him and his family to prosperity 
and fame. 

Jt 


THEN there is the other principle of ‘‘tacking,” by 
which a boat makes its way in the teeth of the wind by 
seeming to go in another direction. First north, then 
south, pushes the yacht when it means to go east, with 
every tack drawing nearer to the apparently impossible 
haven where it would be. It is a tedious process, and the 
landsman soon tires of it; but the philosophic skipper 
takes it as ‘“‘all in the day’s work,’’ and is satisfied if at 
every successive zigzag he finds himself a little closer to 
his moorings. Courage is good, but patience is often 
better. To be wise as the serpent is often the only wis- 
dom that is of any use. Circumstances or the opposition 
of men may drive us from side to side; but, if we keep our 
eyes and our purpose on the end long ago determined 
upon and year by year draw nearer to it, we shall learn the 
wisdom of the skipper. If the wind is not with us, still 
we can make it help us beat up to port at last. 


Sd 


A vERY lovable man was Edward North, who was for 
over fifty years professor of Greek at Hamilton College. 
Various attempts were made to draw him to more promi- 
nent places; but he remained where he was happy, and 
where others were happy with him. When his first 
child was born, he said: ‘‘Twenty-eight years ago I came 
into the world. Why this event happened I have long 
been in doubt. But the mystery is now cleared up. It 
was that I might be just what I am,—a happy husband 
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and father.”” How such a life rebukes the hot chase after 
wealth and social station in these days? The world was 
not made merely for great lives, but for happy lives also, 
lives that show their fitness to the world by being at home 
init. They are like the flowers and bushes and trees that 
grow where they are into perfect things of their kind. 
How shall we learn that best of all good sense that teaches 
us quiet usefulness and contentment where we happen to 
be planted? 


The Public Schools and the Immigrants. 
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In this month over sixteen millions of children are be- 
ginning a new year in the public schools of the United 
States, and nearly two million more will soon be gath- 
ered into private schools, ineluding the parochial schools 
of the Roman Catholics. In the public schools the na- 
tion takes great pride. They began with the first settle- 
ments in New England, and no town on the Pacific Coast 
fails to establish them so soon as it is able to have them. 

The original purpose of the public school was the edu- 
cation of the mind. It was believed that a republic 
must rest upon the intelligence of its citizens, and that 
the awakening and training of this are fundamental 
necessities. Of late we have felt more and more strongly 
that the culture of the mind alone may result in danger 
instead of benefit, since.an evil character is better fitted 
to do harm by every increase of its knowledge and men- 
tal power. It has been urged, therefore, that the moral 
nature should also be systematically developed, and vari- 
ous means have been suggested. Some have gone farther 
still. ‘They have carried into the school the logic of the 
church. They have urged that there can be no strong 
character that is not inspired and supported by a strong 
religious faith. Hence the Roman Catholic parochial 
schools, and hence the recent public agitations in Eng- 
land and France. 

Meantime, however, we have come in this country to 
see that the public school is a moral force even without 
any systematic or even conscious education of the char- 
acter, and that in this way the common schools are doing 

“a work for the public welfare, the power of which is not 
always appreciated. The immigration from Europe, 
which has grown to such proportions that more than one 
per cent. of the population at any given time has been 
only a year in the country, has alarmed many thoughtful 
persons with the vision of a deluge, rolling its turbid 
waters over all that the Puritan has done, covering it 
with a layer of mud too thick for it ever to hope to grow 
up through, and making all that was wrong and weak 
in the old civilizations sprout into a monstrous and 
tangled wilderness of evil. 

This has not happened, however. On the contrary, 
it is the old seeds that have used this Nile mud for fresh 
soil. It is the new-comer who is transformed into the 
likeness of the old settler, lending to it new vigor and 
variety. The most potent agent in this assimilation has 
been the public school. The child of alien parents, him- 
self, perhaps, born in a foreign land, goes at once, is 
obliged by law to go, to school. He there is taught in 
English, plays with children who speak English, is 
laughed at if he speaks anything else, and soon refuses 
to speak in his mother-tongue even at home. So he 
drags his parents after him into the new life. 

Meantime, the child is in daily contact with teachers 
of a higher social and esthetic, as well as intellectual, 
attainment than himself or his family. The influence 
of such a woman, as most of our teachers are, upon the 
children of the poor is of the most continuous, delicate, 
and interior kind. She unconsciously holds up before 
them in herself, her dress, her bearing, and her speech, 
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a new standard. Whoever will take the trouble to visit 
the kindergartens in which the children of the immi- 
grant begin, and watch the change as they go up from 
grade to grade, will see that the public school is not 
only an. educator, but a civilizer. ‘‘We have pretty 
good stomachs,” said Father Elliott to the Abbé Klein, 
who came from Belgium to study the American ways. 
“We swallow all that comes to us, and convert them into 
our own flesh and blood.’”’ ‘‘Whence comes this strange 
American power of assimilation?” the Abbé muses in 
his book. ‘‘It seems to me that there are three causes: 
religion, the school, and the higher standard of living.” 
And, as he goes on to state what he had learned here, that 
“scarcely ten per cent. of the present inhabitants of New 
York City are descendants of families dwelling in Amer- 
ica at the time of the Revolution, and eighty per cent. 
are either foreign-born or the children of foreigners,”’ 
we see how wide is the field in which the common school 
has worked, and how great has been its service to the 
country. 

‘There is, indeed, one unfortunate effect of the immi- 
grant upon the public schools,—he is driving the child 
of the native into private schools. The rapid growth 
of these schools, both the boarding and the day varieties, 
is not due always to the wish of parents to push their 
children up in the social scale, but to prevent them from 
being dragged down. The price which the country 
is paying for the education of the immigrant is not 
merely the school-tax, but the private expense of plac- 
ing children where they will come into contact only 
with those of their own race and standards of living. 
However mueh we may regret the aristocratic ten- 
dency which, thus started, passes on to less excusable 
aims, we cannot expect American families to send their 
children where every sense is offended and where con- 
tagious diseases are easily brought from unclean and 
disorderly homes. It is often possible for them to trans- 
fer their boys and girls to schools in other parts of the 
town, where only their own class lives; but this is as 
much a disloyalty to the public-school idea as if the 
children went to private schools, as undemocratic and 
as symptomatic of the class spirit. The original idea 
of one school for all is as truly abandoned. 

The price is often a heavy one, but the motive is 
not necessarily aristocratic or hostile to the coming of 
the poor and squalid from other lands. On the contrary, 
so long as the tax for the public school is still paid, the 
immigrant is made welcome, and the process of making 
him over into an American citizen is supported. ‘The 
common school, to adopt the figure of Father Elliott, 
is the chief digestive organ by which the raw material 
of humanity is transformed into the likeness of Wash- 
ington and Lincoln. = 


Our New Enthusiasms. 


Moral enthusiasms are always in order. They may be, 
and often are, absurd. Occasionally they are brutal, like 
the Crusades, yet they are sure to waken humanity from 
a more deathly meanness. - The Crusades could have no 
excuse to-day, although the same spirit crops out spon- 
taneously in Jew baiting, and in lying about those who 
do not hold our creed. Yet the Crusades created Sal- 
adins and Tancreds, and filled European literature with 
lofty aspiration. They were the fair expression of the 
upward-looking of the Middle Ages. For three centuries 
they were the inspiration to chivalry and unselfishness. 
The religious crusade that began with Wesley and White- 
field was equally narrow and bigoted, but it dug millions 
out of sodden fleshliness, before it relapsed into another 
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sectarianism, with ambitions as earthly as its rivals. The 
United States, from 1820 to 1860, was stirred by the most 
exalted enthusiasm of humanity. Through our colonial 
era and early national life we had wrought for ourselves 
and achieved freedom of commerce and of legislation. 
With the close of the second war with England we ceased 
to have any foreign tyrant to consider. Then began that 
strange inspiration that divided the people into two 
camps, both consecrated to a love of country that was 
unique in its passion and power. Since that period there 
has been a recession from the high level of enthusiasm. 

The missionary enthusiasm that began at Williamstown 
early in the nineteenth century was not unique, in that it 
had precisely the fervor that long before had sent Francis 
Xavier to Japan, and thousands more all over the world, to 
convert the nations to Christianity. It was the same 
enthusiasm that enrolled priests in the ranks of Colum- 
bus and Cortez, to save the souls of the new-found peoples. 
It was no new thing to resolve to bring all the world to one 
belief. Jupiter headed the columns of Cesar, and made 
it excusable to destroy all those who stood in the way of 
conquest. Our educated young men of America banded 
themselves together to win the world for Christ. It was 
an enthusiasm that burned brightly for nearly a century. 
That they have not succeeded is not to be considered be- 
side the greater fact that they have kept Christianity 
alive in Christendom, and have themselves become 
manlier for their self-sacrificing resolution. 

Another enthusiasm, a natural successor of the former, 
is the volunteer movement in our colleges. This, also, 
is a resolution to conquer the world, only adding to its 
creed ‘‘in this generation.” This seems to be a sort of 
whistling to prevent any just consideration of the failure 
up to this point. This volunteer movement has formed 
a propaganda, first of all, to get ethical control of all the 
institutions of higher learning in America. It has already 
invaded nearly all of our colleges, and it has brought into 
column almost three thousand volunteers. During four 
years one thousand have gone into the foreign field, one- 
third of them being women. In four hundred of our in- 
stitutions of learning not less than one thousand and 
forty-nine classes have been engaged in the study of mis- 
sions. It is said that there has been a very marked im- 
provement in the quality of the missionaries sent to 
various fields. Not opening the question to any sort of 
criticism, there certainly has been, on the face of these 
statistics, a very valuable and successful momentum given 
to unselfishness. 

If, however, you mark this movement more carefully, 
you will discover that it is a very different sort of 
propagandism from that which characterized the move- 
ment of the previous century. It does not carry either the 
sectarianism of its predecessor or the same narrow defini- 
tion of Christianity. It is very much less pugnacious. 
It is decidedly more tolerant. It came after ‘Theodore 
Parker, after Channing, and very evidently after the 
Parliament of Religions. It does not speak of Mohammed 
as the false prophet, nor disrespectfully of the Buddha, 
nor of all foreign faiths as heathenism. Fundamentally, 
we have got by a lot of miilestones, and we are pretty well 
convinced that we have got more miles ahead before we 
reach the application of the Golden Rule to all the world. 
We imagine that our Chinese brother who tells us that we 
have too many missionaries already in the field {would 
be willing to add that he finds recent arrivals a much 
pleasanter lot of propagandists. We are not altogether 
glad to know that this volunteer movement begins to 
wane. One of its officials tells us that a great change is 
going on. ‘‘Young men in our colleges have lost their 
taste for meetings of the sort needful to keep up this en- 
thusiasm. Boys are learning to think of Christianity 
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as a life principle, a something to inspire to-day and to- 
morrow, instead of something to prepare the soul for 
eternity.”” As a consequence, they do not care so much 
for missions or the conversion of the heathen. The 
modern religion seems to be based upon an entirely new 
principle. It no longer considers man as: fallen. and 
doomed, but as rising and going forward. ‘The result is 
that salvation from the wrath of God is displaced. The 
new enthusiasm is slowly warming up for a better and 
nobler life here and now. This theory will need mis- 
sionaries. It will breed them. Young men will be called 
upon to go forth into all the world to preach this gospel 
to every creature. 


The Beauty of Use. 


“The symbolic rightness of quiet work justified to him 
the existence of his body, and allowed him a glimpse of 
the gateway which leads to the heaven of the industrious.” 

That there is such a ‘‘heaven” as is hinted at above 
is amply attested by the people who are happy in con- 
genial labor and have put their satisfaction into proverbs 
and pretty sayings. Good work justifies the worker, as 
color and perfume the flower, and succulence and nourish- 
ment grain and fruit. The worker, if his spirit is reverent, 
his life simple, healthy, and pure, is not only a worker, but 
coworker with God. He has got hold of some elementary 
secrets of how things are made in the eternal workshop. 
He has seen a pattern on the mount. ‘To see a supreme 
good in the labor of one’s hands because it is stamped 
by necessity, must be done, and well done, to fill a need 
of the world, is the divinest lesson that work can impart. 
It has a high and august seal uponit as if nature had given 
the commission and authenticated its importance. The 
useless classes lack dignity and meaning compared with 
a sincere toiler whose heart is in some sense in the labor 
of brain or hands. The countryman who rises at four 
in the enchantments of the early morning to go into the 
hayfield looks with a certain justifiable contempt upon 
the city boarder who lingers in bed until eight. He owns 
the whole of the daylight. He is master of opportunities 
that it seems to him only a fool can neglect with impunity, 
To be a trained hand, eye, ear, brain, in the great dia- 
pason and symphony of service is an incomparable privi- 
lege. It has an exquisite beauty of its own like the 
physical perfection of a finely developed form or the nice 
adaptation of strength to the task before it. 

Unfortunately the beauty of use has been much blurred 
and blotted in our times. Use has ceased to be a high aim 
in life and has become-a prodding necessity. We have 
the class cumbered with too much serving and the class 
that serves not at all, the type of overstrained and ex- 
hausted muscle and the type of flaccid and soft tissue. 
We have the class that dies from excess of toil and bodies 
badly nourished and the class that emasculates and 
dwindles because it is not bred to any species of service, 
but is carried onward like foam bubbles on the surface of 
society. Here are the two vital contrasts, both de- 
pressing, both unhappy, both given to excesses, both 
seeking an outlet through false starts and vicious ex- 
pedients. ‘ 

Between the two classes of mechanical toilers and non- 
producers there is still a small class fitted to their work, 
—the useful who make use a pleasure, the strong and 
victorious servers who desire to receive a portion of their 
reward in the increase of power and the joy of daily doing. 
This type of usefulness seems a vanishing picture in a 
day of social unrest and discontent, with nearly all the 
conditions of toil. It would be a mockery to talk to 
the operatives in most of our mills and mines, our cattle 
pens and slaughter-houses, our excavations and under- 
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ground tunnels, of the beauty of use. . Labor for these 
men seems accursed, not blessed. They have largely 
turned their back on the Church because it can only preach 
to them content and submission. .The union is their 
sanctuary, the strike their mode of pleasurable excite- 
ment. 

But the land, we say, is clean, God’s smile is on it. The 
good outdoors invites the worker with liberal promise. 
Sun and rain beg to nourish the seed industrious hands 
have sown. No task pays more in health, in pleasure, 
and, in the best sense, in beauty. By what corrupt influ- 
ence have men turned from the soil to herd in stifling 
factories, to burrow under the earth, to sweat and imbibe 
poison in the unwholesome air of a thousand indoor 
occupations? ‘The beautiful crafts are old ones, to which 
now, disused and half forgotten, the world is painfully 
endeavoring to return, to reat.up a body of workers 
who shall have joy and pride in their work. The touch 
of the human hand, it is found, has a preciousness beyond 
all that the looms can produce. A certain magic lies in 
the very word ‘‘handicraft,”’ the loving product of skilled 
fingers, because the sense of personality can never be 
imparted by mechanism. Something of the soul of the 
handworker passes into his work. 

The domestic arts, degraded as they are, still retain 
something of inherent charm when the service is the gift 
of love. It is the unwilling menial, driven to the task, 
who makes life burdensome and vexatious to the house- 
keeper, and populates hotels to the extinction of homes. 
The furies too often enter our dwellings through the kitchen 
door, and infect the atmosphere of the house until it 
becomes untenable. But the beauty of use is nowhere 
more exquisitely illustrated than in the happy household, 
where none are idle, none overworked, none aliens and 
strangers, but all friends and mutual helpers in a spirit 
that has the touch of devoutness and charity. 


American Unitarian Hssociation, 


For Post-office Mission Workers. 


The latest published list of the tracts of the American 
Unitarian Association, the Unitarian Sunday School 
Society, the Unitarian Temperance Society, and the 
National Alliance of Unitarian Women offers for free 
missionary use two hundred and eighty-five tracts. 
Special attention is called to the following tracts which 
have been added to the Association’s tracts since the 
publication of the list. 

No. 207, ‘‘Real Christianity,” by Dr. Edward E. Hale, 
D.D. This was a sermon preached by Dr. Hale shortly 
after the exclusion of the Unitarian delegates from the 
general Church Federation in New York, and is a noble 
proclamation of the true meaning of Christianity. No. 
208, ‘‘The Bible in the Light of Modern Thought,” by 
Rev. Henry W. Foote. Here, reverently expressed, we 
have in a condensed form a statement of the ground on 
which the permanent usefulness of the Bible must rest. 
Of course, a short tract cannot state the principles of the 
higher criticism in their completeness, but the seeker 
after light will find as much as fifteen pages can convey 
in this little tract. No. 209, ‘‘Divine Because Human,”’ 
by Rev. U. G. B. Pierce. Here, in a very striking fashion, 
Mr. Pierce refutes the fear that the modern spirit robs 
the world of its divineness. On the contrary, the Bible 
and all history becomes dearer and diviner through the 
exclusion of the conception of miracle and anything in- 
comprehensible to our humanity. No. 210, ‘“‘The Five 
Fundamental Principles of our Faith,” by Rey. Charles W. 
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Casson. This tract was the only one accepted of several 
sent in answer to a published request for manuscripts 
upon this subject. It presents the statements of Dr. 
Clarke’s familiar five points in a peculiarly fresh and vivid 
manner. No. 211, ‘‘Good ‘Tidings,’ by Miss Ellen S. 
Bulfinch. This glowing and readable presentation of 
Christian thought from the point of view of the pews will 
be found extremely helpful in the field work. No. 212, 
“Concerning Religion.” ‘This tract consists of selections 
from the chapter on ‘‘Religious Development” in Andrew 
D. White’s autobiography, printed without comment. 
President White cheerfully assented to its publication in a 
letter in which he stated that he owes much to the teach- 
ings of Unitarians. Certainly, these extracts, which are 
so made as to represent the spirit of Dr. White’s entire 
treatment of the subject, give a noble presentation of 
liberal Christianity. No. 213, ‘‘The Jesus of the Gospels 
and the Jesus of History,’’ by Rev. J. Estlin Carpenter. 
No. 214, “‘A Brief Account of Unitarianism,” by Rev. 
Brooke Herford, D.D. ‘These two tracts have been 
selected from the tracts published by the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association because of their scholarly 
and religious worth. Each upon the subject concerned 
will be found illuminating. No. 215, ‘‘Twentieth Cen- 
tury Revelation,’ by Rev. Edward D. Towle. Here we 
find a courageous and convincing proclamation of the 
continuous revelation of truth. It is argued that all the 
old revelations find their test in the more modern revela- 
tions, such as come to us, for instance, from commerce, 
democracy, science, and literature. Nos. 216 to 220 are 
small tracts in size, easily conveyed in an ordinary en- 
velope, upon Dr. Clarke’s five points of belief. These 
tracts, written by the Secretary of the Association, first 
appeared in the columns of the Register and are now issued 
as tracts in deference to the formal request for their 
publication by the Post-office Mission Committee of the 
National Alliance. No. 221, ‘‘A Statement of Unitarian 
Belief.” ‘This is a small card upon which attempt is 
made to represent the average opinion of the Unitarians 
of to-day by concise statements of belief supported by 
Scriptural references. It was prepared by one writer 
whose work was very carefully examined and amended 
by six other ministers and one active Post-office Mission 
worker. Like all the other tracts, it is offered simply as a 
suggestion and a help to such persons as find it useful to 
use this kind of a statement. 
CHARLES E. St. JOHN. 


Current Topics. 


THE reception to Mr. Bryan in New York on last Thurs- 
day was one of the most remarkable political demonstra- 
tions in American life in recent times. ‘The keynote of 
the candidate’s address in Madison Square Garden was 
a declaration for a modified form of government owner- 
ship of railroads. ‘‘I favor the control of only the trunk 
lines by the national government,” said Mr. Bryan, ‘‘and 
the ownership of all other railroads by the State govern- 
ments.” That Mr. Bryan’s declaration was destined to 
create a difference of opinion even among his supporters 
was indicated by an interview with Governor Folk of 
Missouri, in which that influential Democrat recalled the 
disheartening experience that the State of Missouri had 
with the plan of government ownership of railroads. 
Mr. Folk reminded the interviewer that forty years ago 
Missouri practically owned all the railroads in it, that 
all the railroad corporations defaulted in their payment 
ou the State bond issue, except the Hannibal & St. Joseph, 


and that as a result of the experiment the State lost about 


$25,000,000, 
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On the day after his appearance in New York Mr. 
Bryan was the recipient of the welcome of New England 
at New Haven, where Democratic leaders from all the 
New England States were in conference with the pro- 
spective nominee. In his address to his callers Mr. Bryan 
admitted that he never considered New England an en- 
couraging ground for the Democratic party until this 
time. ‘‘Jefferson never could,” continued Mr. Bryan. 
“It never has been a breeding place for Democracy, in 
fact. I think, however, that there is a good chance now 
to present the ideals of the Democratic party before the 
people in such a broad way as to appeal to them, which, 
if done seriously, is our only hope of victory.” On Sun- 
day Mr. Bryan and his family left New York for the West, 
with Detroit and Chicago on his itinerary as stopping- 
places for the purpose of public addresses. 


Bed 


THE tendency to regard the uniform of the enlisted 
worn in the United States army or navy as a badge of 
inferior social status was rebuked publicly and severely 
by Rear-Admiral C. M. Thomas, in command of the Second 
Naval District, who last week wrote to the mayor of 
Newport, R.I., a letter complaining of discrimination 
against men in the service in the city of Newport. ‘The 
text on which Rear-Admiral Thomas’s letter was based 
was the exclusion of a chief yeoman and an ordinary 
seaman, both in uniform, from a dance hall, with the 
explanation that, if they were in citizens’ clothes, they 
would be admitted. Admiral Thomas informed the 
mayor of Newport that the conduct of the management 
of the dance hall was a deliberate insult to the uniform, 
and that it caused him (the admiral) great pain and in- 
dignation. The publication of the letter occasioned 
wide-spread comment in the press, which with singular 
unanimity condemned the theory that the wearing of the 
uniform of the navy could be construed into a disgrace or a 
degradation. 

& 


In a letter to Charles A. Stillings, the public printer, 
which was made public on last Sunday, President Roose- 
velt summarized his views on the needed reform in the 
spelling of the English language, and announced his 
intention to withdraw his recent order applying the 
recommendations of the Simplified Spelling Board to 
the work of the Government Printing Office, if public 
disapproval should necessitate such a course. In refer- 
ence to the changes in spelling recommended, Mr. Roose- 
velt wrote: ‘‘They represent nothing in the world but a 
very slight extension of the unconscious movement 
which has made agricultural implement makers and far- 
mers write ‘plow’ instead of ‘plough,’ which has made 
most Americans write ‘honor’ without the somewhat 
absurd, superfluous ‘u,’ and which is even now making 
people write ‘program’ without the ‘me,’ just as people 
who speak English now write ‘bat,’ ‘set,’ ‘dim,’ ‘sum,’ 
and ‘fish,’ instead of the Elizabethan ‘batte,’ ‘sette,’ 
‘dimme,’ ‘summe,’ and ‘fysshe’; which makes us write 
‘public,’ ‘almanac,’ ‘era,’ ‘fantasy,’ and ‘wagon’ instead 
of the ‘publick,’ ‘almanack,’ ‘aera,’ ‘phantasy,’ and 
‘waggon’ of our great-grandfathers.”’ 


& 


THE new rate law, affecting the rates for transportation 
on the railroad trunk lines in interstate commerce went 
into effect on Tuesday of last week when, under the law, 
all the railroads were required to have filled their schedules. 
That the regulations for the control of interstate com- 
merce passed by the last session of Congress are destined 
to precipitate a long and bitter series of legal controversies 
was indicated last week by the utterances of railroad 
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officials, and also by the volume of complaints from ship- 
pers that began to pour in on the commission. A legal 
opinion upon the efficacy of the law was expressed by 
Alton B. Parker, former Democratic candidate for the 
Presidency, who in an address before the American Bar 
Association in St. Paul pointed out that all that is sought 
to be accomplished by the recently enacted statutes 
could be effected under the provisions of the Elkins law, 
which prohibits rebates and illegal discriminations. 


fh 


WHILE the Cuban revolutionists are advancing upon 
Havana and have effected an uprising in Puerto Principe, 
President Palma at the beginning of the week announced 
his determination to refuse all concessions to the insur- 
gents, and to rely upon force to solve the problem. In 
reply to the representations of a delegation of Cuban 
veterans who, on last Sunday, proposed to President 
Palma a plan for arbitrating the differences between the 
government and the rebels, the Cuban executive declared 
his purpose to adhere to his recent offer of amnesty, but 
declined to treat with the leaders of the rebellion either 
through the veterans or through any other agency. ‘This 
announcement by Sefior Palma put an end to all expecta- 
tions of a compromise between the two factions in the 
island, and emphasized the government’s purpose to 
continue the military campaign with all its available 
energy. 

3 


SIDE by side with the sporadic outbreaks of disorder 
in Russia a peril of much greater proportions is imminent 
im the empire. The most recent news from the famine- 
stricken provinces is of increasing gravity. It is pre- 
dicted by observers of the situation that by the end of 
the present month the famine will have spread to the 
governments of Kazan, Simbirsk, Samara, and Saratoff. 
It is asserted that the Zemstvo treasuries are exhausted, 
and that the whole cost of feeding the population will 
devolve on the central administration. It is estimated 
that the quantity of grain necessary in the four govern- 
ments named for purposes of food and for the spring 
sowing will be about 800,000 tons. In the meanwhile 
telegrams from the various provinces present an alarm- 
ing picture of lawlessness, involving serious losses upon 
the agricultural classes, both land-owners and peasants. 
The government is taking energetic measures to meet 
the requirements of the appalling situation. 


Brevities. 


‘Facts are angels of the Lord,” said Maurice. 


Newman said, seventy years ago, ‘‘The vital question is 
how to keep the Church from being liberalized.” Is it 
not the question still? 


Bishop Aves of Mexico has saved four men from 
drowning in afew years. It is good to hear of a ‘‘fisher 
of men’”’ who catches them. 


A writer to the Churchman complains that ‘‘the 
statistics of our Church almanacs for last year show an 
advance of but two per cent. with an actual loss in several 
dioceses.”’ 


Comfort for those who are going back to the city in 
in these days,—‘‘Fields and trees,” said Socrates, ‘‘won’t 
teach me anything. The life of the streets will.’ So 
said Dr. Johnson. 
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Is it not strange and a pity that no public meeting 
has been held on this side of the Atlantic to express 
sympathy with the attempt to secure unsectarian public 
school education in England? 


How beautiful is that remark of President Eliot, at 
the end of his sketch of John Gilley, the Mount Desert 
farmer-fisherman: ‘‘We cannot but believe that it is 
just for countless quiet, simple lives like this that God 
made and upholds the earth.” 


Mr. Carnegie writes of the great stock gamblers: ‘‘I 
have lived to see all of these speculators irreparably 
ruined men, bankrupt in money and in character. ‘There 
is scarcely an instance of a man who has made a fortune 
by speculation and kept it.’”’ So Psalm Ixxiii. 


Ministers who are too eager to express themselves 
on the issues of the day. should remember what Clarendon 
said of the clergymen of his acquaintance, that they “un- 
derstand the least and take the worst measure of human 
affairs of all mankind that can write nor read.” 


The life of the great guns of a modern battleship is 
almost a definite number of discharges. After they have 
been fired about so many times they may be expected 
soon to break. How like human life and its hard experi- 
ences this would be but for the restoring power within! 


It is proposed that city churches should combine their 
Sunday Schools, since they are usually so small. Why 
not adopt the sensible side of the trust idea? Should the 
children of the world be wiser than the children of the 
light in economy of means and consolidation of forces? 


A church in Providence, R.I., once attended by a 
wealthy congregation, finds that it is becoming sur- 
rounded by aliens in faith and race, and that, while the 
Protestants in its region have an average of 2.3 persons to 
a family, the Catholics average four and the Jews five. 


There are said to be nearly two million Jews in this 
country, of whom over one million have come in the last 
twenty-five years. Now that a recent explorer of the 
wilderness of Sinai shows that not over five thousand 
Hebrews could have lived there, the old exodus looks 
very small beside the new. 


The fierce struggle over that part of the former Educa- 
tion Bill in England, which compelled nonconformists to 
pay for the support of schools conducted by Churchmen, 
has suddenly shown a humorous side. After all the 
‘‘passive resistance”’ and the selling of goods to pay taxes, 
the courts have ruled that the taxes were illegal. Why 
this was not found out long ago no one seems to know. 


Letters to the Editor. 
The Creeds and Public Worship. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :-— 


Permit me to express my appreciation of Rev. John 
Haynes Holmes’s article on ‘‘The Creeds and Public 
Worship” in your issue of August 30. He has suggested 
a valuable distinction which ought to be kept in mind. 
After all the theorizing about poetry and symbol, 
whether by Unitarian or Trinitarian apologists of Dr. 
Crapsey, it must forever remain that a man with a com- 
pelling sense of sincerity cannot stand in his pulpit anid 
say, ‘‘I believe,’’ when he knows that he does not believe. 
He will feel that it is a plain defiance of the truth which 
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no sophistry can hide. And, while others jmay trim and 
temporize, he will consecrate himself to intellectual 
rectitude, cost what it may. 
MINoT OsGooD SIMONS. 
BiLerica, Mass. 


A Song of Twilight. 


Oh, to come home once more, when the dusk is falling, 
To see the nursery lighted and the children’s table spread ; 
“Mother, mother, mother!’ the eager voices calling, 
“The baby was so sleepy that he had to go to bed!” 


Oh, to come home once more, and see the smiling faces, 
Dark head, bright head, clustered at the pane; 

Much the years have taken, when the heart its path retraces, 
But, until time is not for me, that image will remain. 


Men and women now they are, standing straight and steady, 
Grave heart, gay heart, fit for life’s emprise; 

Shoulder set to shoulder, how should they be but ready! 
The future shines before them with the light of their own eyes. 


Still each answers to my call; no good has been denied me, 

My burdens have been fitted to the little strength that’s mine. 
Beauty, pride, and peace have walked by day beside me; 

The evening closes gently in, and how can I repine? 


But, oh, to see once more, when the early dusk is falling, 
The nursery windows glowing and the children’s table spread; 
“Mother, mother, mother,” the high child voices calling, 
“He couldn't stay awake for you, he had to go to bed!” 
— Scribner's Magazine. 


The Religion of Experience. 


BY GEORGE BATCHELOR. 
VIL. 
MIRACLES. 


Miracles happen. When we accept the idea that the 
life of man is an expression in human form of the infinite 
energy of the Holy Spirit, miracles may be expected to 
happen. A miracle is an event which does not occur 
in the habitual order of things. It is an event that can- 
not be repeated at will by any one using ordinary means 
and exercising the familiar energies which go into the 
common work of life. In the days when the mechanical 
theory of creation and divine providence prevailed, when 
nature was regarded as an accurately adjusted machine 
working according to laws which were never changed or 
broken excepting by divine decree, it was necessary, in 
order to think of God as coming within the range of hu- 
man knowledge and communion, to think of him as in- 
terrupting the order that he had established and inter- 
fering with the regular action of the machinery he had 
set in motion. This interruption of the natural order 
of events was considered miraculous. The so-called con- 
test between science and religion had its origin in 
two false ideas,—one held by the theologian concerning 
God, and the other by the philosopher concerning nature. 
Since these have given place to new knowledge and a 
better thought, both of God and of nature, the occasion 
for the contest has disappeared. 

All that science ever had a right to say in opposition to 
the theologian was: Things are not done in that way. 
If your proof of the existence of God depends upon your 
description of the way things go on in the external 
world, then the proof is not good and the facts you cite are 
not facts. The theory rejected by science is that there is 
a God existing outside of the machinery which he has 
definitely arranged, finished, and set in motion. But 
science has nothing to say against belief in energy mani- 
festing itself through the processesz‘of nature. The 
amazing progress of science in our {time is attended by an 
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increasing perception that there are no fixed limits to 
matter and material laws. In nature nothing is dead, 
nothing is changeless, nothing exists apart from the In- 
finite Energy. The modern materialist describes energy 
and matter in terms almost identical with those once used 
by the philosophic idealist. 

The contention of the agnostic that we can have uo 
proof of the existence of a God, existing as a person out- 
side of the souls of men, coming in contact with them as a 
person from without, coming and going, now here, now 
there, ceases the moment the Divine Being is described 
as an ever-present energy of which we have the evidence 
in every act of consciousness. Doubt, scepticism, and 
agnosticism are profitable exercises of the human intel- 
lect so long as they are merely stages of inquiry, stopping- 
places on the way to knowledge and belief. When they 
are forced upon us as finalities, mankind instinctively re- 
coils. The mind will not rest contented in ignorance. 
Once having had the thought of God, it will not rest until 
it finds him everywhere, not only subtly interfused in 
all the objects of all thought, but also accessible, intell1- 
gible, and responsive to the wants and petitions of the 
human heart. 

Most of the dark superstitions which once made life a 
burden, and many forms of religious terror, have now 
passed; and in their place we have superstitions and 
half-beliefs which are optimistic, if irrational. The in- 
numerable systems of mental healing and. faith cure, the 
new assertions of the power of the mind over the body, 
the cheerful belief in magic, astrology and necromancy, 
and the search after the occult and the mysterious 
in nature and the human mind, all testify to a wide- 
spread eagerness to explore the mysteries of being which 
lie behind the facts of nature, and to communicate with a 
permanent reality out of which all things proceed. When 
we try to explain ancient doctrines and bring them 
into accord with modern thought, or when we study the 
records of ancient miracles and try to accommodate 
them to modern experience, we must always remember 
that every ancient doctrine came in answer to a question 
asked by active minds, and that every asserted fact, 
whether miraculous or not, is the echo of some human 
experience. The statement of it is an effort to explain 
something that happened to the individual reporting it, 
or something he observed in the case of others. With our 
new thought of the Divine Energy and the immanence of 
God in human nature and experience, the question as to 
what happened in any past time is to be answered only 
by an appeal to evidence. Where no contradiction of 
terms is involved, we may say that anything is possible; 
for the Divine Energy has no limits. It is infinite and 
eternal. The Divine Energy manifesting itself in a 
human body has no limits but the constitution of that 
body. No two human bodies are alike. That which 
may happen in one is therefore no exact counterpart of 
that which may happen in another. The Divine Energy 
manifesting itself in a human spirit has no limits but those 
imposed by the moral and mental nature of the person in 
question. What that nature is, in any given case, no 
man knows. What that nature is as it is represented 
by the human nature which includes all the individuals of 
the race is even less a matter of knowledge. What pos- 
sibilities are to unfold themselves in the progress of the in- 
dividual and the race passes all power of foresight and 
prediction. When therefore we speak of the miracu- 
lous, meaning by that the unknown, the unexpected and 
what has hitherto seemed to be impossible, we shall do 
well to keep ourselves poised, aloof from the extremes of 
scepticism and credulity. When, with the new thought 
of God in the mind, we begin to educate ourself and our 
children, marvels will become as common in the religious 
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life of man as they are now in the external affairs of the 
world where science has wrought its miracles. Let a 
human being begin with but an inkling of the idea that 
his life is literally hid with Christ in God, and that through 
him the divine power may be made manifest in feeling, 
thought, word, and deed; let him from early youth to 
old age have but the one purpose and ambition, to mani- 
fest and to identify this divine energy with his own per- 
sonality; let him have no thought of ease, pleasure, 
wealth or personal attainment of any kind, excepting to 
make every day and every hour an occasion for the shin- 
ing forth of the indwelling spirit,—and it would be im- 
possible for us to fix any bounds, any limits to the expan- 
sion and power of such a divine personality as he would 
become. When we see the almost infinite varieties of 
excellent possibility already manifested in the various 
members of the human race, and when we reflect that no 
living person is conscious of, or exercises even a hundreth 
part of, that which we know to be among the endowments 
of living men and women, then remembering that the be- 
ginnings of every excellent trait in human character 
and conduct has at least its undeveloped germ in the latent 
genius of every human being, we shall begin to imagine 
what might happen if in some one man or in one woman 
even half of the known possibilities of human nature 
were realized, and we shall not pick our words too care- 
fully or hesitate to hint at the miraculous. 

When we accept without reservation the belief that our 
energy is the divine energy, the conviction becomes 
irresistible that we are living in a spiritual universe, and 
that even our natural power is supernatural. The dis- 
tinction between nature and the supernatural no longer 
exists, excepting as a convenient mode of classification; 
for our natural powers are manifestations of a supernatural 
energy. They represent that portion of the infinite 
which has been received, used, adapted to our needs and 
domesticated in the part of our being which we have ex- 
plored and adapted to the daily uses of common life. 
Even in the parts of our nature with which we are most 
familiar, and which we think of as having fixed limita- 
tions, the unexpected may happen. The most material, 
physical energies, fixed by want and use, may on occa- 
sion manifest themselves in astonishing performances 
and in prodigies which are often described as miraculous. 
The amazing increase of molecular energy which may be 
noted in some paroxysm of delirium or insanity may also 
occur in some stress of peril for one’s self or sympathetic 
action for others. A paralytic to escape from death, 
a mother to save her child from peril, a woman in defence 
of her honor, a hero leading a forlorn hope, may summon 
from some unknown reservoir of power the courage and 
physical strength of a giant. These common occurrences 
are of the same order with events that history describes 
as miraculous. The power which one mind may exert 
over another, the control which the spirit of a man may 
exercise among his physical powers, both for the main- 
tenance of health and the victory over disease, are com- 
mon exhibitions of human ability which are of the same 
order as other ancient events described as miraculous. 
With the new progress, which is certain to follow the 
wide-spread acceptance of the belief which is now com- 
ing into the minds of the most intelligent members of the 
race, there will certainly be new and strange manifesta- 
tions of spiritual power, unheard-of mental achievements, 
and physical exploits which will not suggest the ape and 
tiger of an outlived past, but the finer uses to which a 
child of the most high may consecrate and adapt his 
powers. Once accept the belief that the source of hu- 
man energy is the infinite energy, that it is intelligent and 
intelligible, that it is present and communicable, that it 
is the power of which our power is the expression, the being 
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of which human life is a conscious part, and then the 
supreme miracle, having wrought conviction in us, all 
anxiety about the miracles in history will disappear, and 
the wonder will be not whether there afe miracles to-day, 
but why there are not more of them. 


Travel Notes: The Island of Marken. 


BY AUGUSTA LARNED. 


The most acute observations on foreign peoples and 
customs are only the views of one person, limited neces- 
sarily by temperament and opportunity. One of the 
great ungratified longings of the traveller, who is not 
polyglot and has no international connections, is to 
penetrate beneath the surface of things, to take something 
more than a superficial, external view of peoples, induced 
by casual intercourse, with only a few words of a language 
that enables us to call stammeringly for hot water or to 
ask the maid to open the window. How gladly would 
we penetrate to the deeper life, and reach thoughts, aims, 
and aspirations! But the poor tourist is doomed to 
superficiality. Most aspects pass by like a “‘painted ship 
upon a painted ocean,” the shallow outsides of things 
must content us: only by hints and slight indica- 
tions can we feel a heart-beat, and garner a precious 
memory. 

However, there is one avenue of knowledge always 
open to us, and that is the art of a country. Through 
this means we may read a beautiful chapter in the modern 
life of the Netherlands, of the low countries, whether 
Belgian or Dutch. This modern school is so nobly 
carrying on the traditions of the great master, in the new 
spirit of the time, with the breadth, luminosity, and free- 
dom that has come into its conceptions, that a visit to 
the beautiful municipal gallery of Amsterdam fills us 
with no less delight and even a more intimate sympathy 
than the work of the ancients. This museum is only 
fourteen years old, and shows a remarkable advance 
on a better road than even the French have pursued. 
Impressionism has not run mad in the sane and well- 
balanced spirit of these Netherlandish painters, and, 
though it has left its impress, it has rather enlarged and 
enriched the temper in which they work. One has but to 
name such men as Mauve, Israels, Maris, Neuhuys, among 
many, to indicate the masters of their craft. And still 
the quiet, tender grays of this flat country, the blending 
of land, water, and sky, the subtle charm of vague dis- 
tances and misty outlines, the quaint and primitive modes 
of life prevailing in nooks and corners, bewitch the artist, 
and give him all the material demanded for his work. 
One of the odd bits which of late years has come into con- 
spicuity is the little Island of Marken, which lies like a 
flat sand-bank, studded by a few groups of low houses, 
upon the surface of the Zuyder Zee. Here old Holland 
or Friesland customs are persistent, steadily [defying 
fashion and modern innovations ofall kinds. The 
excursion is a pretty one, made in a single day by 
boat, or, if you prefer, partly by boat and partly by 
train, to include the attractive villages of Volendam, 
Edam, Monnikendam, and Broek. 

The boat trip takes you directly to the island by canal 
and the wide stretches of the Zuyder Zee. An hour and 
a half of steaming, and you seem to go back several 
centuries to primitive times, when these people were, 
indeed, separate from the rest of the world, hidden awa 
in their unimportant corner, and permitted to lead their 
own lives on their bit of land, too barren to excite the 
envy of greedy neighbors. Now it is only a survival, 
an oddjpiece of_old fringe on,the skirts of busy, modern, 
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progressive Amsterdam. Now that probably thousands 
of tourists and globe-trotters visit it every year, Marken 
seems only a spectacular caprice, as if the people were 
doing it on purpose to keep up a sense of contrast, or in 
the interest of rival lines of steamboats. It seems mani- 
fest that under such influences these interesting people 
must, in time, begin to show a change: Paris, Berlin, and 
New York will not be brought to their doors in vain. 
One is glad, therefore, to have seen them while still they 
remain uncontaminated, and while they stick to their 
ancient ways. 

_ On the sunshiny morning we visited the island the 
inhabitants, both men and women, were bringing in their 
salt hay, evidently a very precious possession; for each 
bundle, as it arrived, was carefully weighed and noted be- 
fore being piled on barges and in stacks. These stacks seem 
to form component parts of the low frame dwellings 
which are as closely clustered together as the cells of a 
wasp’s nest. Two small snug villages seem to hold the 
major part of the people. Of course there is no luxury, 
nor does there seem to be any want. Begging, strange 
to say, is not encouraged. If the children make a shy 
attempt at holding out the hand, it is by no means obtru- 
sive. All are decently clad, in a costume quaint enough 
to have been worn by the grandchildren of Noah issuing 
from the ark. The women take an active part in out- 
door labor, and their costume is admirably adapted to 
such work. The short, full stuff skirt comes to the knee, 
and is supplemented by long worsted stockings and 
sabots. It stands out with balloon-like stiffness, and 
gives to a tall wearer somewhat the effect of an ostrich. 
The tight bodice of gay cotton is covered by a sleeveless 
jacket. A skull-cap and head-piece of white cotton con- 
ceals most of the hair, but each side of the face depends 
along curl, coming nearly down to the belt. The men wear 
immensely wide Turkish trousers, as voluminous as the 
breeks of the Van Twiller of our Knickerbocker history, 
with long stockings and wide-bordered hats. The children 
are dressed precisely like their fathers and mothers. The 
little girls toddle about in balloon skirts, close caps, and 
wooden shoes. The boys wear wide breeches, and pre- 
tend to be old men; but, in spite of everything done 
to disguise their infancy, they are as immutably attractive 
as if they were painted on Christmas cards. 

Many of the young people are decidedly good-looking, 
with bright eyes and fresh complexions. There is 
no sign of degeneracy or of squalid poverty. They are 
people who have developed along their own lines in a 
healthy, natural manner, and it seems almost a pity they 
were ever discovered or exploited for the benefit of the 
stranger. Some of the interiors are quaint enough and 
not lacking in neatness. The dwellings are manifestly 
crowded together like an ant-hill, for the sake of warmth 
during winter, when the climate must be extremely 
rigorous. The larger village has a well-built, roomy 
church and an evidently flourishing school. ‘Though 
unable to communicate with the inhabitants by word 
of mouth, one hopes they are content with their lot, 
and appreciative of the simple life they lead on their 
wind-swept isle. A single policeman seems to discharge 
the office of guardian of the law, but it would have been 
pleasanter not to have seen a single one. 

Our steamboat took its way back to Amsterdam 
through the prettiest winding canals bordered by lovely 
green pastures and verdant woodlands. It must be 
confessed that the fields of Holland have almost as many 
and varied smells as far-famed Cologne. The canals 
are strong, but not fragrant, at this season; and the 
custom of strewing dead fish or other fertilizers on the 
land does not conduce to the joy of the traveller. The 
Hollanders are deservedly noted for their cleanliness, 
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but there is much to be desired in the matter of drain- 
age and consideration for the olfactories. 

I remember hearing in my childhood of the marvel- 
lously clean village of Broek, the most spotless in all 
Holland, where the cows and sheep were washed and 
combed daily, the pigs duly shampooed, and the pave- 
ments and sidewalks were literally clean enough to eat 
off of. I am not sure that we saw the right Broek. 
This one is called Broek in Waterland, and there may 
be another. This one is, however, clean enough in all 
conscience, and pretty enough to satisfy all aspirations 
toward the picturesque. It borders a fine little sheet 
of water, and is shaded by magnificent old trees. The 
cottages are all low and cosey, with old-fashioned gables, 
just such as where you would expect to see a cappy old 
dame with gold ornaments at her temples, and a fat, 
sleek tabby looking out of the windows. In fact, we 
saw two such delightful Dutch pictures,—two ancient 
ladies dressed in the old style, apple-cheeked and smil- 
ing, with spotless kerchiefs and aprons, all appropriately 
set in dark burnished rooms, where the furniture, the 
brass, and pewter were all rubbed to reflecting surfaces, 
with discreet gleams and glints of color; and the closet 
bed was open to show the spotless linen. 

I had supposed that the celebrated Edam cheeses 
were made at Edam; but, with singular inconsistency, 
it seems they are made at Broek. We were shown the 
factory, and saw them in various stages of production; 
and a neater, more truly artistic cheese factory probably 
does not exist. So shining and resplendent was the place, 
I half suspected it was kept solely for show and adver- 
tising purposes; but the suspicion is unworthy spotless 
Broek. 

The Dutch language seems more and more impossible 
the longer one remains here. If the people knew how 
to spell, many of the words would closely resemble their 
equivalentsin English; but I fear the people are too old 
and too well satisfied with these perversions to institute 
a spelling reform. I went to the ‘nieuwe’ (think of 
spelling ‘‘new’’ in this fashion) kirk last Sunday to hear 
a Dutch sermon. ‘The singing and organ playing were 
beautiful; but, though I listened with all my ears to 
the sermon, I understood, I am ashamed to say, only 
three words, and those were Biblical names. 


Some Reminiscences of Miss Mitford. 


BY OSCAR FAY ADAMS. 


The summer of 1889 found me a two months’ resident 
of the cathedral city of Winchester, England, engaged 
upon a biography of Jane Austen. It was my custom 
to breakfast at a small pastry cook’s establishment near 
the West Gate, kept by two elderly women who had 
been cook and housemaid, respectively, in a Winchester 
household, but not long before had set up in business 
for themselves. ‘The cook I never chanced to see, but 
Mrs. Hertwell, who sat at the receipt of custom and 
waited at table, was a woman of sterling character, and 
not a little respected by those whom she would have 
dutifully styled “her betters.’’ Although unmarried, 
her years entitled her to the brevet distinction of “‘Mrs.,”’ 
according to the now waning English custom in regard 
to persons in her sphere of life; and her bearing was both 
dignified and serene as became one who had led a quiet, 
self-respecting career for more than threescore of years. 
It was some weeks after I had come to know her that 
I learned that she had, nearly half a century before, been 
a maid-servant in the household of the authoress of “Our 
Village,” and on one occasion, when both of us had an 
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hour or so to spare, she gave me some account of that 
period of her life and of her association with Miss Mit- 
ford. 

Miss Mitford’s day is so far removed from ours that 
the circumstances of her life are by no means so familiar 
to the present generation as they were to its predecessor, 
and it may be well to preface what follows by stating 
that she was born at Alresford, Hampshire, Dec. 16, 
1787, and died at Swallowfield, near Reading, Berk- 
shire, on Jan. 10, 1855. She was the daughter of Dr. 
George Midford, or Mitford, and Mary Russell, a wealthy 
heiress, and her father, after squandering all of his own 
and his wife’s money, was well content to live on for a 
generation longer supported by the hard earnings oi his 


faithful daughter. In 1820 she took up her abode in a. 


cottage in the village of Three Mile Cross, on the high- 
way between Reading and Basingstoke, and this con- 
tinued her home till her removal to Swallowfield in 1851. 

As a child Mrs. Hertwell lived at Three Mile Cross, and 
it was then a cherished wish of hers that she might some 
day be one of the servants of the stout and rather short 
old lady,—for so my informant described the authoress,— 
who was so kind and gentle in her ways, though known 
to be peculiar as well. It was Miss Mitford’s custom to 
employ two maids and a man, and at length, when Mrs. 
Hertwell had grown to young womanhood, her wish of 
years was realized, and she went to Miss Mitford’s cot- 
tage to take the place of one of the maids who had just 
left, remaining there in that capacity for three years. 

Miss Mitford was a firm believer in exercise, and it was 
her invariable habit to take a six-mile walk every even- 
ing, being accompanied on these nocturnal excursions 
by a maid, or else by the man carrying a lantern, should 
one be needful. Whenever she dined out and was carried 
by her host or hostess, she always walked one way- This, 
indeed, she did even when she rode to her destination 
in her own pony trap, so that two persons therefore ac- 
companied her, one to bring home the trap, the other 
to see her home. This same evening ramble was taken 
in all weathers; and, when, for any reason, the authoress 
did not walk three miles straight forward, she tramped 
back and forth along the road till the tale of six miles 
was accomplished. Miss Hertwell stated that “Rienzi” 
was Miss Mitford’s favorite among her own plays, and 
that in these long walks she was accustomed to repeat 
a great deal of it aloud. 

A curious portrait of the once famous dramatist is 
here afforded us—the stout little old lady trudging along 
the highway at night, declaiming “Rienzi” the while, 
and now and then, no doubt, stumbling in the uncertain 
light of the lantern. 

Miss Mitford, so continued her former maid, was ac- 
customed to late hours and slept in a tent bed with cur- 
tains. In this enclosure, with curtains close drawn (and 
at this point the literary lady’s love for fresh air appears 
to have been held in abeyance), wrapped in a silk cloak, 
ermine lined, and by the light of one large candle, she 
would sit up in bed and here do all her writing, sleeping 
in consequence much of the day. 

She ate almost no meat and drank no wine (we may 
be very sure her father never practised such abstinence) ; 
but she was very fond of green tea without cream or 
sugar, and drank much of it. She never kept but one 
dog at a time, Flush being in residence when my in- 
formant lived with her; but, although fond of dogs, she 
was not unreasonably so, and never allowed one in her 
bedroom. 

Mrs. Hertwell added that her mistress had one or two 
women friends who came to see her, but that as a rule 
she much preferred the society of men, averring that 
women in general were not clever enough for her liking. 
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She was most scrupulous in paying all her wretched old 
father’s debts to the last half-penny, declaring she would 
do so if it forced her into the union, and here my Mb 
formant’s testimony is most fully re-enforced by the facts 
in the case as recorded in Miss Mitford’s biography. Im 
the authoress’s day “Our Village” was well un 
to be Three Mile Cross, and I was assured by Mrs. Hert- 
well that the descriptions in “Our Village” were most 
accurate and faithful to the original, as she herself could 

Neither in Miss Mitford’s published letters nor in her 
biography is there any intimation given of her ever hav- 
ing been engaged to be married; but Mrs. Hertwell de- 
clared positively that her mistress had once been en- 
gaged, and that the lover was returning from a long 
voyage, and was stepping from his boat to the land, when 
his foot slipped, and he was drowned before he could be 
rescued. The letters that had passed between the two 
were in existence, Mrs. Hertwell added, but she could 
not say where. 5 

The dumpy little old lady whom her Three Mile Cross 
neighbors saw every day may not have appeared to them 
in an especially interesting light, although Mrs. Hert- 
well seems to have regarded her with enthusiasm; but 
we, who know more of the story of her life, cam see her in 
another light. Never was there a more loyal daughter 
than Mary Russell’ Mitford to the father who was so 
all undeserving such loyalty; and, ii she ever once 
realized his innate worthlessness in all those long years 
when she was toiling to pay his debts, she kept the knowl- 
edge solely to herself. It was a brave, courageous soul 
that animated the short and stout cottager of Three 
Mile Cross; and, if the tragedy related by Mrs. Hertwell 
were a real happening that flung its shadow over a long 
life thereafter, then all the braver soul she who made no 
moan that the world might hear, but turned resolutely 
to the duty nearest her, and smiled so cheerily that the 
shadow lay upon her unperceived. 


The Offer of the College. 

To be at home in all lands and all ages; to count 
Nature a familiar acquaintance and Art an intimate 
friend; to gain a standard for the appreciation of other 
men’s work and the criticism of your own; to carry the 
keys of the world’s library in your pocket, and feel its 
resources behind you in whatever task you undertake; 
to make hosts of friends among the men of your own 
age who are to be leaders in all walks of life; to lose 
yourself in generous enthusiasms and co-operate with 
others for common ends; to learn manners from stu- 
dents who are gentlemen, and form characters under 
professors who are Christians,—this is the offer of the 
college for the best four years of your life—Wilham 
De Witt Hyde. 


Alumni Ideals. 

To weigh material goods in the scale of personal 
values, and measure life by the standard of love; to 
prize health as contagious happiness, wealth as poten- 
tial service, reputation as latent influence, learning for 
the light it can shed, power for the help it can give, 
station for the good it can do; to choose in each case 
what is best on the whole, and accept cheerfully inci- 
dental evils involved; to put my whole self into all that 
I do, and indulge no single desire at the expense of 
myself as a whole; to crowd out fear by devotion to 
duty, and see present and future as one; to treat others 
as I would be treated, and myself as I would my best 
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‘to lend no oil to the foolish, but let my light 
freely for all; to make no gain by another’s loss, 
od buy no. pleasure with another’s pain; to harbor 
thought of another which I should be unwilling that 
_ others should know; to say nothing unkind to amuse 

“myself, and nothing false to please others; to take no 
_ pride in weaker men’s failings, and bear no malice toward 
_ those who do wrong; to pity the selfish no less than the 
r ‘poor, the proud as much as the outcast, and the cruel 
_ €ven more than the oppressed; to worship God in all 
_ that is good and true and beautiful; to serve Christ 
_ wherever a sad heart may be made happy or a wrong 
will set right; and to recognize God’s coming kingdom 
in every institution and person that helps men to love 
_ one another —Wiulliam DeWitt Hyde. 


Longing to Go to Heaven. 


BY REV. A. IRVINE INNES. 


The apostle Paul says, in the fifth chapter of his Second 
__ Epistle to the Corinthians, ‘‘We know that, if the earthly 
house of our bodily frame be dissolved, we have a building 
from God, a house not made with hands, eternal in the 
heavens.” He speaks with perfect confidence. ‘‘We 
_ know,” he says. Well, it is a glorious knowledge to those 
_ who have it, linking them close to God with the assurance 
that, being children of the Eternal, they are immortal, and 
that. after their period of life on earth they shall have 
another home with him. There are many, however, 
4 ee while they feel quite sure of this, would not venture 
to say, ““We know.” They believe these words of Paul. 
_ They believe the saying of Jesus, “‘In my Father’s house 
are many mansions.” They recognize within themselves 
an instinct which points to the permanence of the spirit; 
_ and they infer, by process of intellect, that, with the 
Father of spirits, his spiritual offspring will endure. 

Some there are who avowedly remain in doubt on the 
eee of immortality, and of a heavenly home beyond 
this earthly one; but nearly all who profess the religion 
_ of Christ, though they may be unable to assert an abso- 
lute knowledge, have a deep conviction of a higher and 

happier state of life, in succession to the present state. 
_ The thought of a heaven in the future, especially as the 
of the righteous, isa central thought i in Christianity. 
Iti is a great hope and a great joy, sustaining and encour- 
us in times of trial and difficulty, and urging us on 
) better life here, that we may have yet nobler life here- 
' batter: 
_ But from these facts it does not follow that our exist- 
ence in this world ought to be dominated by the desire to 
_ get away to the next world as soon as possible. This 
_ desire is frequently expressed in the services of some 
thes; but it is not right, and it is rarely real. The 
r of ‘the Epistle to the Hebrews speaks of the patri- 
as “‘having confessed that they were strangers and 
rims on the earth,”’ and says that those who feel like 
m ‘‘desire a better country; that is, a heavenly.” 
not think that this means a desire to hurry off to the 
venly country,” but, rather, that it represents the 
jle desire to ultimately reach that ‘‘country” in 
ural course of events. It does not appear that even 
who thought themselves ‘‘strangers and pilgrims 
e earth” had any wish to shorten their earthly life, 
to reach their heavenly fatherland. 
is no solid fact in the pilgrim-and-stranger idea 
that we may be said, while in the present 
oe Seca game aga raed of life to another. 
: seererced 


again, as “passing through the 
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world”; but we shall also pass through the next state of 
life to another, and through that to a farther one, and so 
on, progressing through eternity, with ever a higher 
heaven in front of us, if it be true, as Tennyson says, 
that “from state to state the spirit walks.” However, 
be that as it may, God has made this world our home for 
a time; and, whatever his other “‘mansions” may be, 
this is a rich and beautiful one, in which we may take 
pleasure, promote human welfare, uphold divine prin- 
ciples, employ all our faculties, and form to some extent 
the heavenly character, which alone ensures future hap- 
piness. The way to heaven is the path of love and duty 
ou earth, and we have no right to wish to leave it by taking 
another earthly path, much less by suddenly leaping from 
this world to the next. 

I do not believe that people do really wish to jump ina 
moment from earth to heaven, yet they oiten say that 
they do, or, at least, they sing that they do. There are 
used in Christian churches a number of hymms, in which 
the great theme is longing to go to heaven. In the sing- 
ing of such things there is an unreality which is incon- 
sistent with true reli gion, an insincerity which is irrecon- 
cilable with religious feeling. I do not wonder if honest 
men and women feel themselves out of place in a church 
where they are called upon to sing that they wish to fly 
to heaven, when, in fact, their wish is not to do anything 
of the kind, but to go on with the performance of the 
duties that lie before them in the world. And I fear 
that many singers of the desire for instant transporta- 
tion from earth to heaven would be disappointed, dis- 
mayed, even terrified, if they were taken at their word. 

Suppose the case of a man who is living a cold, selfish 
life, in which there is but little kindness and certainly 
nothing angelic. He has a sumber of schemes on hand 
for the increase of his gains, and it will take years to ac- 
complish them. But he goes to church, and has to get 
up and sing:— 

“Oh, io be over yonder, 
In thai land of wonder, 
Where the angel voices mingle, 
And the angel harps do ring!” 


His voice would not mingle well with the angel voices, 
and he has not the least wish to go to the ‘‘Iand of won- 
der.” Thisisa land of wonder enough, in which he finds 
himself singing what is nonsense to him,—entirely mis- 
representing his feelings. 

Say there is one who has nothing of the saint about 
him, who is anything but free from sin, who is very well 
content to go on in careless, godless ways, thinking that 
this is a “Golly world” for what he calls pleasure, and 
who means to enjoy it to the utmost. He goes to church, 
as a matter of form, and a hymn of prayer and penitence 
might touch his soul and shame him out of his lower life; 
but what he has to sing may be this (which in his case is 
ludicrous) — 

“O heaven, abode of saints, 
Where sin can never come! 

For thee my spirit faints; 

I long to be at home.” 

There is another, who has not had a thought of God or 
of heaven all the week; who has not been doing the will of 
our heavenly Father, but perhaps has been engaged in 
some absolute evil-doing on Saturday night, and on Sun- 
day he sings in church -— 

“We're going home, no more to roam, 
No more to sin and sorrow, 


No more to wear the brow of care— 
We're going home to-morrow.” 


Singing this on Sunday, would he really like to die on Mon- 
day? Why, knowing his unreadiness, the very thought 
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of it would horrify him; and so the singing of the hymn 
is a miserable farce, which makes the religious service 
unreal. 

But it may be said that the singing of almost any hymn 
by persons such as I have named would necessarily be 
insincere, because religion itself is not a reality to them. 
That is true; and therefore, if you like, we shall leave 
them out of account. But my chief objection to hymns 
of this particular class is that they injure religion itself, 
being unreal and meaningless to truly religious people. 
The right and proper desire of those who are doing the 
will of God on the earth is to continue the doing of it 
where they are, leaving to him the choice of the time 
when he may take them to do his will elsewhere. 

Say that there is a man who is living a useful, benev- 
olent life. He is naturally somewhat dull and slow; 
but he is quite in earnest about the doing of good, in a 
quiet, steady way. He would like to pursue his course 
for a long time to come, especially because he feels that he 
is doing little, and that there is much todo. But, though 
this is his desire, and though he is unemotional,—quite 
incapable of high spiritual fervor, to say nothing of 
rapture,—when he goes to church, he may be asked to sing: 


“T love to think of the heavenly land, 
That promised land so fair; 
Oh, how my raptured spirit longs 
To be forever there!”’ 


It is not true, and he cannot but feel that it improp- 
erly disturbs the religious life which calmly flows heaven- 
ward. 

You may be sure that in the same church there are 
many people of a more active and energetic nature, who are 
fighting a good fight in the ranks of the hosts of the Lord. 
They are working with all their might for the extension 
of his kingdom in the world, and before them stretches 
a long succession of duties which they may perform, and 
in the performance of which they will have great joy. 
They are using the passing time to the best advantage, 
and finding delight and blessing in their labor. How 
monstrous it is if they are required to sing :— 


““We long to leave these fading scenes, 
That glide so quickly by, 
And join the shining host above 
Where joy can never die.’”’ 


A young man goes to church one Sunday. There has 
come into his life a great, pure, inspiring love. It has 
made the world very beautiful for him, seeming to fill 
it with a heavenly light. He and the one he loves so 
dearly are to be married soon, and they are eagerly look- 
ing forward with the hope of a long and happy life together. 
It is a love which God blesses; and the lover has his 
earthly life anchored, as it were, in the love of the one who 
is about to become his wife. How false is his position, 
and how false does religion seem to be, if a hymn he has 
to sing is the one which contains these words :— 


“Oh, to be over yonder! 
Alas! I sigh and ponder— 
Why clings this poor, weak heart of mine 
To any earthly thing,” 


Take, again, the case of a middle-aged workingman, 
who has a wife and family to support. They are de- 
pendent upon him, and would be reduced to destitution 
if he were taken away. He toils on cheerfully, doing 
his duty as bread-winner, as husband and father and 
citizen, with the constant prayer in his heart that he may 
have health and strength to pursue the work of manhood, 
and be able in age to enjoy the peaceful contemplation 
of the work well done. He does not wish to leave this 
world immediately,—it would be wrong if he did. Then 
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how foolish and insincere he must feel if he is called upon 
to sing:. 
“Oh my soul, why wish to stay? 
Why not spread thy wings and fly 
Straight to yonder world of joy?” 


Think of a mother who is happy in the love of her young 
children, whose chief joy is in her tender care of them, 
who delights in seeing them growing up around her, who 
is training them in the ways of goodness, and who hopes 
to live at least till they attain manhood and womanhood, 
and are no longer in need of her protection and guidance. 
Her proper place, her place of love and duty, is with them, 
and she desires no other, yet, when she goes to church 
she may have to sing the false sentiment,— 


“Rise, my soul, and haste away 
To seats prepared above.” 


Think, again, of a child who is happy in the love of 
parents,—perhaps, too, of brothers and sisters,—a child 
before whom the opening way of life is bright with hope, 
and on whom the wonders of the world are dawning one 
by one. She is eager to learn, she wants to grow up, she 
wishes to know more of the glories of this ‘‘beautiful land” 
into which she has been born! and yet she may have to 
sing this senseless statement,— 


“There’s a beautiful land on high; 
To its glories, I fain would fly.” 


In all these cases—and, indeed, as a general rule—the 
words of the mouth about longing to go to heaven do not, 
and cannot, come from the heart. We may imagine the 
case of a lonely, despairing soul, buffetted and beaten 
by troubles and trials, prostrate with prolonged sickness 
and suffering, and having no prospect of the restoration 
of health, or any power of usefulness in the world, by 
whom the yearning for relief might be sincerely expressed 
in the words,— 


‘Then away from my sorrow and care 
Let me fly to the land of the blest.” 


But there is certainly no such longing on the part of able- 
bodied and healthy-minded people, who are fit for their 
work in the world. ‘They do not find this earth so bad a 
place that they are anxious to escape fromit. They have 
ties of love and friendship, of labor and duty, of home 
and hope, which they would rightly and naturally be 
unwilling to break, any sooner than is necessary, in the 
ordinary course of bodily decay. 

In Silas Hocking’s story, entitled ‘‘The Heart of Man,” 
there is a short conversation which shows how even aged 
people may love the world in which they have made a good 
use of life. One of the speakers is the rector of a Lincoln- 
shire parish, who is old and unable to leave his room. 
The other is a young man who had been wrongfully con- 
victed of a crime and sent to penal servitude, and had 
spent two years at Dartmoor before his innocence had 
been established and he had been released. It is he who 
tells the story. 

‘There are fools who rail at Providence,’ said the 
rector, ‘‘and call the world bad names. Why, it isn’t the 
world, . . . the world is all right. . . . I never pull up my 
blind in the morning, and look out upon the great face 
of her, without saying in my heart, ‘O World, you’re 
a great beauty.’ And as for Providence, why, the mercies 
of God never fail.” 

‘‘Providence has been kind to you in giving you such a 
hopeful disposition,” I said, with a laugh. 

‘Hopeful? Well, what right has a man to be anything 
but hopeful? I confess when I read the wretched des- 
pairing rot that has too large a place in the magazines 
to-day, I almost lose my temper. Here I am, an old man 
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and a prisoner; and yet, if it were the Lord’s will, I’d 
like to live another hundred years. I would really. I 
can’t understand people wanting to die and go to heaven. 
Heaven is all right, no doubt; but Lincolnshire is good 
enough for me.” 

“You're a real Fenlander,’’ I said, smiling, ‘‘and have 
never been shut up in Dartmoor.” 

“Ah! there it comes in again,” he said quickly. 
Almighty did not send you to Dartmoor. Providence 
did not build the place. But for the bitter treachery and 
animosity of ‘a man’ you would have had none of your 
troubles.”’ 

“But my case was exceptional,” I answered. ‘‘I fear 
most of the convicts deserve what they get.” 

“Exactly. If the world’s a fraud and life’s a cheat, 
it’s because we make them so, or other people make them 
so for us.” 

The old rector was right. It is a world of infinite 
beauty, it is a world of divine goodness, it’is a world of 
God; and, if he has made it the world of man, we ought 
to value the gift, and make the best possible use of it, 
and have no desire to leave it until our heavenly Father, 
in his own good time, gives us another home. 

The aileged longing to go to heaven is at best a sickly 
sentiment, and usually a spurious one. The expression 
of it, in hymn-singing, by people who do not feel it, is apt 
to create the impression that religion is an unnatural 
thing, in which they may profess what they do not be- 
lieve, and attach no meaning to the profession. This is 
damaging to religion and to the souls that are so im- 
pressed. 

“Lay up for yourselves treasures in heaven,’ said 
Jesus; but he did not say, ‘‘Go there to lay them up.” 
He taught that by our true labor in this world we shall 
earn the true riches in the world to come. 

And he did not say that we must leave the earth to 
get to God. ‘‘The Father is with me,’ he said. So is 
the Father with all here who love him, and the soul that 
rests in him is at restin heaven. When we sing, ‘‘Nearer, 
my God, to Thee,”’ we mean nearer in spirit and life and 
character, nearer in likeness, not in the matter of space,— 
for in all space is the infinite God. 

We shall yet pass on to another stage of life, but mean- 
while our appointed work is in the present stage. Let 
us so work, then, under our heavenly Father’s eye that 
we may neither “‘long to leave nor fear to go.” 


“The 


The Missing Bolt. 


BY J. MARVIN NICHOLS. 


It happened on one of those commercial highways that 
have played their part in the opening of the great North- 
west. ‘The terrible catastrophe took place where feats 
of splendid engineering were in constant evidence. The 
belts of steel stretched themselves across a fertile valley 
of unsurpassed beauty. The ascent was made around 
awful precipices and far up the distant granite hills. 
Through unapproachable grandeur, high up in the eternal 
hills, the railway found its course. At a given point one 
of these royal gorges must be crossed. 

For ages, through this terrific rent in the earth, the 
restless, dashing, turbulent waters had made their way. 
The bed of the mountain stream had gone down and 
down, until immeasurable depths had been reached. To 
stand on the overhanging wall and look down into the 
awful abyss makes one dizzy. To stand on the water’s 
edge for an upward look reveals naught else but the stars 
Amidst the sublime solitude 
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of these everlasting hills one waits for Jehovah to break 
the silence by the whisperings of his voice. 

Across this mighty chasm the structure was thrown 
upon which were laid the threads of steel. It was a piece 
of wondrous skill. The day of its completion was past. 
The contractor delivered his work under the guarantee 
that the bridge would sustain any load that might be 
moved upon it. For years it endured constant and ex- 
cessive strain. To all appearances it was able to hold up 
any weight. But by constant use and a degree of neglect 
an apparently insignificant bolt lost its place in the 
bridge. 

A great load was moved upon it. A quiver, a swaying 
above those awful depths—a creening, now a crash—a 
shriek of unspeakable horror, a pitch toward death, a 
dying echo far down the canyon,—the passing tremoras 
the earth receives the shock upon her bosom—and un- 
broken silence setsin again. How strong was that bridge? 
Of what avail was all its apparent strength? How much 
stronger was the structure than at its weakest point? 
Was not the measure of its strength at its point of weak- 
ness? 

Ah, may I stand still until I have learned the lesson! 
Here’s a principle that underlies the whole realm of human 
action. Here’s the final definition of character. Here’s 
the last statement of all that describes majestic man- 
hood. Would that I might know the secret: the meas- 
ure of strength is forever at the point of weakness. In 
other words, character is no stronger than at its weakest 
point. I know my strength of character as I discover its 
weakness. 

The great apostle Paul discovered this fundamental 
principle,—‘‘For when I am weak, then am I strong.”’ 
Not that weakness is strength, but that the very conscious- 
ness of its existence enables us to set up a defence at the 
very point where the entire character is in constant 
jeopardy. What matters all my apparent greatness? 
The secret sin—the point of weakness—is the identical 
measure beyond which no limit of strength ever reaches. 


The Pulpit. 
The Grass of the Field—The Bounty of Nature. 


BY REV. WILLIAM DAY SIMONDS. 


If God so clothe the grass of the field, which to-day is, and to- 
morrow is cast into the oven, shall he not much more clothe you, 
O ye of little faith >—Marr, vi. 30. 


Looking upon the lilies growing upon the Galilean 
plain, Jesus said, ‘‘If God so clothe the grass of the field, 
shall he not much more clothe you, O ye of little faith?” 
It is certain that, if all the Bibles in the world were de- 
stroyed, many texts would linger long in the memories of 
men. Perhaps some would never be forgotten. Among 
the sayings of Jesus that the generations would treasure 
there would be included, I am sure, the beautiful words of 
our text. It contains all the light and hope and health 
of God’s great gospel of Out-of-Doors. A preacher of 
the cloister and the cell could never have said any- 
thing half so beautiful. 

The old Hebrew prophets, great as they were, saw 
Nature, for the most part, in her severer aspects. The 
grass and the flowers of the field symbolized the brevity 
and the vanity of human life. Mournfully they chanted 
in the synagogue. ‘‘As for man, his days are as grass. 
As a flower of the field, so he flourisheth. For the wind 
passeth over it, and it is gone; and the place thereof shall 
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know it no more.” But Jesus, standing under the open 
sky and in the rich sunlight wherein flowers were bloom- 
ing and birds were singing, announced his new gospel of 
hope,—‘‘If God so clothe the grass of the field, shall he not 
niuch more clothe you, O ye of little faith?’ 

Friend, have you ever thought how God has clothed the 
grass with modest but incomparable beauty? Place a 
blade of grass by the side of a full-blown rose, and its 
color seems dim and pale; but a field of roses, seen daily, 
is not so beautiful or restful to the eye as a field of grass 
bordering a forest, where all shades of Nature’s common 
color are seen in pleasing variety. And the roses and 
all the flowers are never so beautiful as when we see them 
on that field of green whose beauty they were designed 
to enhance. 

But what of all this beauty? Why such profusion of 
tints and shades? Why such blending and harmony of 
coloring? Is not the beauty in Nature witness to the 
soul of beauty in Nature’s God? ‘The picture is proof 
of the painter. The Divine Artist speaks to us all in the 
superabundant loveliness of these golden days of summer. 

Beauty is of God. Say, rather, that flawless beauty is 
God, the visible perfection of God. 

And here we can but note the mistake of sombre 
religion,—the monk seeking God in lonely cell, the pale 
nun counting well-worn beads in gloomy convent hall, 
the Puritan shivering as he worships in his cold and 
cheerless meeting-house, the Quaker in his uncouth and 
sober garb, all missing God’s highway of beauty in the 
cloud and terror of a joyless faith. 

And the excuseless blunder of our half-developed 
civilization is in this also evident,—in the ugly houses we 
build, the prison-like schools, churches that are archi- 
tectural monstrosities, and cities from which trade has 
banished beauty. From the Atlantic to the Pacific I 
have never yet seen a beautiful city. Of many such I 
have heard, but their boasted beauty was confined to a 
few squares or streets. Not one beautiful city in all 
America, not one in which beauty is faithfully and relig- 
iously sought as an end, as something divine, of greater 
value than the accumulation of wealth, or increase in 
population! Thus we do violence to a world full of 
beauty and poetry. 

And have you ever thought how God has clothed the 
grass of the field with universal utility? It is absolutely 
indispensable to the life of man. If the flowers withered 
in garden and field, we could still live: if the birds forsook 
our earth, we could breath the songless air. But let the 
grass failusfor a single season, and universal famine would 
follow universal despair. Grass has been called the for- 
giveness of Nature. It is also the bounty of Nature, the 
mother of life. The little child lies down upon its velvet 
bed and sleeps: the wayfaring man, friendless and home- 
less, falls upon its welcome couch. We all rejoice in its 
beauty, feed upon its life, and, when our graves are made, 
Nature will coverour last lowly bed with a mantle of green. 
Grass feedeth the cattle upon a thousand hills, but in the 
chemistry of Nature it feedeth man as well. Thank 
God, all of the absolute necessities of life are universal and 
abundant,—light, air, water, food, so bountifully pro- 
vided as to be within the reach of all men, when justice 
masters progress. That nation which first adopts the 
principle, that the earth belongs to its living men, and 
first grants free access to the bounty of nature,—that 
nation will abolish want and the fear of want. 

I would not have you unmindful that God has clothed 
the grass, too, with almost indestructible vitality. It 
springs from the bosom of earth, and almost defies de- 
struction. It braves summer’s heat and winter’s cold. 
Plants and flowers require cultivation; but grass without 
your aid climbs to the snow line of yonder mountain, 
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encroaches upon the desert as though it would cover the 
burning sands with a carpet of living green. Buried 


beneath winter’s blanket of snow, it first celebrates the 


resurrection of spring. Drive it from the avenues of 
trade, and it ever seeks to return, and we say grass grows 
in the city streets. 
tropolis, and grass would grow where now tread the busy 
feet of hurrying multitudes. In one form or another 
it will endure until the elements are dissolved in fervent 
heat, or the frosts of unbroken winter hold the earth in 
endless desolation. 

As we think of the beauty, the beneficence, the vitality 
of the grass of the field, we gratefully recall the Master’s 
teaching. A lover of Nature, drawing his lessons from 
mountain and plain, from the rain and the dew, from the 
flowers and the grass, all his thought, all his faith, all of 
his love centred in man. How’ much more shall God 
clothe you, O ye of little faith! Yes, clothe your life 
with imperishable beauty, with a beneficence which min- 
isters to both body and soul, with a ‘vitality which con- 
quers death and the grave, and, like the grass and the 
flowers of earth, puts forth new life in Heaven’s Summer 
Land. O ye of little faith, trust largely, lovingly, un- 
faltering. 

“God of the granite and the rose, 
Soul of the sparrow and the bee, 


The mighty tide of being flows, 
Through countless channels, Lord, from thee. 


“Tt leaps to life in grass and flowers, 
Through every grade of being runs, 
Till from creation’s radiant towers, 
Its glory flames in stars and suns. 


‘‘Know that like birds and streams and flowers, 
The life that moves you is divine; 
Nor time, nor space, nor human powers 
Your God-like spirit can confine.” 


Sometimes one questions whether this—and no other— 
is not the faith of all great souls; wonders if ever a man 
lived, a real man, who did not, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, cherish this faith. For unbelief, as the world 
rates unbelief, is mostly doubt of dogmas, few accept 
who comprehend them. Churchmen condemned Carlyle 
for unbelief, yet Carlyle exclaims: ‘‘Pierce through the 
time-element, glance into the Eternal. Then sawest thou 
that this fair universe, were it in the meanest province 
thereof, is in very deed the star-domed City of God; 
that, through every star, through every grass-blade, 
and most through every living soul, the glory of a present 
God still beams.” 

It is to Carlyle, I think, that we are indebted for that 
beautiful story of Luther in the garden at Wittenberg. 
One evening, at sunset, the storm-tossed soul of the great 
reformer was blessed and comforted not by Scripture or 
sermon, but by a little bird perched in a tree above the 
garden path. Looking upat it, he said, ‘‘Above it are the 
stars and the deep heaven of worlds, yet it has folded its 
wings and gone trustfully to rest there as in its home.” 
So may we go, when work is done, trustfully to rest. 
This earth is God’s house and our home. 

One lesson remains—not, I trust, far-fetched, yet most 
comforting. 

Humble as is the grass upon which we tread, it is obedi- 
ent to the great law of evolution. Long before Darwin it 
whispered its secret to Emerson. 


“And the poor grass shall plot and plan, 
What it will do when it is man.” 


Swamp-grass, meadow-grass, upland and _ timothy, 
clover, red and white, and that prince of the blood royal, 
the blue grass of Kentucky and Kansas, up through the 
cereals upon which we live,—wheat, rye, barley, oats,— 


Let men forsake the world’s me- ~ 
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through sugar-cane and bamboo-tree,- and flowers of 
rainbow hue, the grass pushes on in almost endless variety 
of life and development. O ye of little faith, if God so 
clothe the grass of the field, shall he not much more clothe 
you, the children of his care and love? 

He has clothed your spirit for the life that now is with 
a body so marvellous that science will not disclose all its 
mysteries in a thousand years. For the life that is to be 
a form awaits, worthy the immortal soul and God. 

Fear not. Faint not. Falter not. ‘The Infinite is not 
perplexed. The Eternal is not exhausted. The seeking 
love of God will not be denied. 


“To him who marks the sparrow’s fall 
Nothing is great, or small, or strange; 
Death has its hour and life its change, 

And runs the love of God through all. 


“Help us, O Lord, to bear thy love; 
Thy love is great; bend thou our will 
To thy own law that guides us still, 
And guides the wandering lights above.” 


Good News. 


CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


Investments. 


I suppose that people do-not look in my column for 
instructions about investments. But I do remember that 
our admirable contemporary, the Independent, won its 
spurs when it added a Wall Street page to its theological 
pages, or its ‘‘denominational”’ pages. 

I write these words just as I return from the White 
Mountains. And, as this column is devoted to the eter- 
nities, I want to reprint here a piece of advice to the legis- 
lators of the six New England States. For this is a 
piece of advice which belongs to the eternities, and I have 
not found that the financial sheets of Argus-eyed press 
are apt to attend to it. 

If, however, I were to be in the legislature of one of 
those six States at itsnext session,—and I wish I were,—I 
would not make the suggestion here. But I hope there is 
some good Unitarian whose wife will read this article, 
and, seeing that it is about money, that she will give it to 
her husband, and that he will then be moved to accept the 
invitation to go to the legislature. 

If he does, he will say this: ‘‘Separate men and sepa- 
rate women do not invest in forests for investment’s sake. 
That is the reason why the lumber-men and the pulp- 
men are destroying the forests of New Hampshire of to- 
day. Individuals do not. For no individual, I am told, 
makes any investment unless he sees there will be a profit 
within six years. 

“But, on the other hand, States are eternal. States 
provide for the future. That is what the word ‘State’ 
means,—something which is established. So States 
should make their investments not for 1910, but for 
1950 and 1960.” 

In other words, States should invest in forests. The 
State of Massachusetts has very considerable sinking funds. 
With these funds it is to pay certain debts, amount- 
ing in all to sixty-five million dollars, when they arrive 
at maturity. If the State of Massachusetts would in- 
vest its sinking funds in forests, nothing is more certain 
than that fifty years hence they would repay the invest- 
ments as no other investment can be repaid. 

The State can do for its forests what no individual can 
do. ‘Thus the State can see that no loafer throws away 
the lighted end of a cigar in any one of its forests, and 
so destroys its property, worth a hundred times as much 
as he is, even if he were taken at his own valuation, 
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The State can employ foresters who will know how to 
improve the property from year to year, so as to be en- 
hancing its value, although for the first ten years it may 
make no profit at all. 

The rank and file of ordinary readers do not know, nor 
indeed, care, where the great industries of the country 
will be in 1946, if the elect do not make some provision 
for them now. With every day we are killing the goose 
which lays our golden eggs. If we do nothing to-day for 
our forests of the future, the people of the middle of the 
century will be cursing us; for they will want wood, not 
simply for their fires, but for their houses, for their bridges, 
for their railroad ties, for a hundred other necessities, 
and no one will give it tothem. Some antiquarian, read- 
ing a file of the Christcan Register, will say, ‘‘There was a 
poor wise man who gave excellent advice in the year 
1906.” i 

Reader, unless you or I go into the legislature at its 
next session, and successfully introduce measures which 
shall induce the States to invest in forests, what may 
people not say of you and me in the year 1950? They 
will say, ‘‘This man spent time on the spelling of the word 
‘abridgment,’ or in the answer to a charade which he 
should have spent in the establishing of the forests of 
1950.” EDWARD E. HALE. 


Spiritual Life. 


Remember, it is looking downward that makes one 
dizzy. Look up, and your brain clears, your heart grows 
calm, and strength comes to you for every task and every 


emergency.—Selected. 
od 


Every humble soul that sees the Father, and lives in 
that sweet vision, becomes a priest to other souls. A 
sacramental power goes from the voice, the touch, the 


‘look, of every one who is himself loving God.—Selected. 


ad 


I find that there is no worthy pursuit but the idea of 
doing some good to the world. Some do it with their 
society, some with their wit, some with their benevo- 
lence, some with a sort of power of conferring pleasure 
and good humor on all they meet.—/John Keats. 


& 


By giving to the repetition of an act of duty a fixed 
regularity, I can multiply my moral power in that direc- 
tion as much as a man multiplies his material power 
when he gets hold of a lever. By faithful habit I can 
make that which was at first laborious come to be after 
a while less difficult, then easy, and perhaps at last spon- 
taneous and delightful—G. S. Merriam. 


Td 
PRAYER. 


O my God and Father, I desire to love thee, and fear 
lest I should not love thee as I ought. I ask of thee an 
abundant and pure love. ‘Thou seest this desire, for thou 
hast implanted it in me: regard, then, the want which 
thou beholdest in thy creature. O God, whose love to me 
is sufficient to inspire a boundless affection in return, look 
not upon the torrent of iniquity in which I was almost 
swallowed up, but rather on thy mercy. Lord, thou art 
the God of nature; thou art the soul of all being; thine 
areall things. And shall not my heart be thine, that heart 
which thou hast formed and dost keep in life? It is thine 
and no longer mine. Do with me as thou wilt, I care not 
since I love thee:—Fénelon, 
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For the Christian Register. 
On the Terrace at Capri. 


To Branca, 


BY WILLIAM P. ANDREWS. 


’Mid waving vines, where one at ease reclines 

’Mid flowers and-creepers shaded from the sun 

That, warm and friendly, through the green leaves shines 
’Mid waving vines,— 


Here, fainting, falling, her last strength toiled on 
To come where now the lord she loved repines,— 
For love that once to him could tireless run. 


One effort more love makes —then all resigns; 

One fond addio waves—and life is done. 

Rest! Rest! where Liber still Love’s garland twines 
’Mid waving vines. 


Children and Money. 


(From “My Little Boy,” by Carl Ewald. 
1906, by Charles Scribner’s Sons.[ 


1ek 


It has been decreed in the privy council 
that my little boy shall have a weekly in- 
come of one cent. Every Sunday morning 
that sum shall be paid to him, free of income 
tax, out of the treasury; and he has leave to 
dispose of it entirely at his own pleasure. 

He receives this announcement with com- 
posure, and sits apart for a while and pon- 
ders on it. 

“Every Sunday?” he asks. 

“Every Sunday.” 

“All the time till the summer holidays?” 

“All the time till the summer holidays.” 

In the summer holidays he is to go to the 
country to stay with his godmother, in whose 
house he was pleased to allow himself to be 
born. The summer holidays are, conse- 
quently, the limits of his calculation of time: 
beyond them lies, for the moment, his 
Nirvana, 

We employ this restricted horizon of ours to 
further our true happiness. That is to say, 
we calculate, with the aid of the almanac, that, 
if everything goes as heretofore, there will 
be fifteen Sundays before the summer holi- 
days. We arrange a drawer with fifteen 
compartments, and in each compartment we 
put one cent. Thus we know exactly what 
we have, and are able at any time to survey 
our financial status. 

And, when he sees that great lot of cents 
lying there, my little boy’s breast is filled 
with mad delight. He feels endlessly rich, 
safe for a long time. The courtyard rings 
with his bragging, with all he is going to do 
with his money. His special favorites are 
invited to come up and view his treasure. 
The first Sunday passes in a normal fashion, 
as was to be expected. 

He takes his cent and turns it straight- 
way into a stick of chocolate of the best sort, 
with almonds on it and sugar; in short, an 
ideal stick in every way. The whole per- 
formance is over in five minutes: by that 
time the stick of chocolate is gone, with the 
sole exception of a remnant in the corners of 
our mouth, which our ruthless mother wipes 
away, and a stain on our collar, which annoys 
us. 

He sits by me with a vacant little face, and 
swings his legs. I open the drawer and look 
at the empty space and at the fourteen others. 

“So that’s gone,” Lsay. 


Copyright, 
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My accent betrays a certain melancholy 
which finds an echo in his breast. But he 
does not deliver himself of it at once. 

“Father, ... is it long till next Sunday?”’ 

“Very long, my boy,—ever so many days.”’ 

We sit a little, steeped in our own thoughts. 
Then I say, pensively :— 

“Now, if you had bought a top, you would 
perhaps have had more pleasure out of it, 
I know a place where there is a lovely top, 
red, with a green ring round it. It is just 
over the way, in the toyshop. I saw it 
yesterday. I should be greatly mistaken 
if the toy-man was not willing to sell it for 
acent. And you’ve got a whip, you know.”’ 

We go over the way and look at the top 
in the shop window. It is really a splendid 
top. 

“The shop’s shut,’ says my little boy, 
despondently. 

I look at him with surprise. 

“Yes, but what does that matter to us? 
Anyway, we can’t buy the top before Sun- 
day. You see, you've spent your cent on 
chocolate. Give me your handkerchief, 
there’s still a bit on your cheek.” 

There is no more to be said. Crestfallen 
and pensively, we go home. We sit a long 
time at the dining-room window, from which 
we can see the window of the shop. 

During the course of the week we look at 
the top daily, for it does not do to let one’s 
love grow cold. One might so easily for- 
get it. And the top shines always more 
seductively. We go in and make sure that 
the price is really in keeping with our means. 
We make the shopkeeper take a solemn oath 
to keep the top for us till Sunday morning, 
even if boys should come and bid him much 
higher sums for it. 

On Sunday morning we are on the spot 
before nine o’clock and acquire our treasure 
with trembling hands. And we play with 
it all day and sleep with it at night, until, 
on Wednesday morning, it disappears with- 
out a trace, after the manner which tops have. 
When the turn comes of the next cent, some- 
thing remarkable happens. 

There is a boy in the courtyard who has 
a skipping-rope, and my little boy, there- 
fore, wants to have a skipping-rope, too. 
But this is a difficult matter. Careful in- 
quiries establish the fact that a skipping- 
rope of the sort used by the upper classes is 
nowhere to be obtained for less than five 
cents. 

The business is discussed as early as Satur- 
day. 

“It’s the simplest thing in the world,” I 
say. ‘‘You must not spend your cent to- 
morrow. Next Sunday you must do the 
same, and the next and the next. On the 
Sunday after that, you will have saved your 
five cents and can buy your skipping-rope 
at once.” 

“When shall I get my skipping-rope, 
then?” 

“In five Sundays from now.” He says 
nothing, but I can see that he does not think 
my idea very brilliant. In the course of 
the day he derives, from sources unknown 
to me, an acquaintance with financial cir- 
cumstances which he serves up to me on 
Sunday morning in the following words:— 

“Father, you must lend me fiye cents for 
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the skipping-rope. If you will lend me five 
cents for the skipping-rope, I'll give you 
forty cents back.” ... 

He stands close to me, very red in the face 
and quite confused. I perceive that he is 
ripe for falling into the claws of the usurers. 

“T don’t do that sort of business, my boy,” 
Isay. “It wouldn’t do you any good either. 
And you’re not even in a position to do it, 
for you have only thirteen cents, as you 
know.” 

He collapses like one whose last hope is 
gone. 

“Let us just see,” I say. 

And we go to our drawer and stare at it 
long and deeply. 

“We might perhaps manage it this way, 
that I give-you five cents now. And then 
I should have your cent and the next four 
Cente ec. 


He interrupts me with a loud shout. I’ 


take out my purse, give him five cents, and 
take one cent out of the drawer. 

“That won’t be pleasant next Sunday,” 
I say, ‘‘and the next and the next and the 
EXE 

But the thoughtless youth is gone. 

Of course, the instalments of his debt 
are paid off with great ceremony. He is 
always on the spot himself when the drawer 
is opened, and sees how the requisite cent is 
removed and finds its way into my pocket 
instead of his. 

The first time all goes well. It is simply 
an amusing thing that I should have the cent, 
and the skipping-rope is still fresh in his 
memory because of the pangs which he 
underwent before its purchase. Next Sun- 
day already the thing is not quite so pleas- 
ant; and, when the fourth instalment falls 
due, my little boy’s face looks very gloomy. 

“Ts anything the matter?”’ I ask. 

“T should so much like a stick of chocolate,”’ 
he says, without looking at me. 

“Ts that all? You can get one in a fort- 
night. By that time you will have paid for 
the skipping-rope, and the cent will be your 
own again.” 

“T should so much like to have the stick of 
chocolate now.” 

Of course, I am full of the sincerest com- 
passion, but I can’t help it. What’s gone is 
gone. We saw it with our own eyes, and 
we know exactly where it has gone to. And 
that Sunday morning we part in a dejected 
mood. 

Later in the day, however, I find him 
standing over the drawer with raised eye- 
brows and a pursed-up mouth. I sit down 
quietly and wait. And I do not have to 
wait long before I learn that his development 
as an economist is taking quite its normal 
course. 

“Father, suppose we moved the cent now 
from here into this Sunday’s place, and I 
took it and bought the chocolate stick!” 

“Why, then you won’t have your cent for 
the other Sunday.” 

“T don’t mind that, father.” 

We talk about it, and then we doit. And 
with that, as a matter of course, we enter 
upon the most reckless speculations. 

The very next Sunday he is clever enough 
to take the furthest cent, which lies just be- 
fore the summer holidays. He pursues the 
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path of vice without a scruple, until at last 
the blow falls, and five long Sundays come in 
a row without the least chance of a cent. 

Where should they come from? They 
were there. Weknowthat. They are gone. 
We have spent them ourselves. 

But, during those drab days of poverty, 
we sit every morning over the empty drawer 
and talk long and profoundly about that 
painful phenomenon which is so simple and 
so easy to understand, and which one must 
needs make the best of. 

And we hope and trust that our experience 
will do us good when, after our trip, we start 
a new set of cents. 


Fairy Tales. 


We are asked whether, since the fairy 
tales contain so much that is nonsensical 
and a good deal that is ugly, it would not be 
best frankly to drop them and take to some- 
thing really sound and solid,—the lives of 
good men, great conquerors, and so on. 
That is treating the whole business very 
seriously; and, if a serious answer is insisted 
upon, it is that to a child the suggested 
“Vives” can mean and do mean almost 
nothing, and are therefore not worth wast- 
ing time upon. Grant, for the sake of argu- 
ment, that “The Sleeping Beauty” is all non- 
sense, and take as the strongest antidote 
possible a good solid life of one of the great- 
est generals and greatest men of all time. 
Explain to the child how Cesar rose from 
post to post, until, though one of the young- 
est great leaders in the world, he was able to 
break up Sulla’s constitution; how he led 
his victorious soldiers over Germany and 
Gaul; how he dared to cross the Rubicon, 
and with his few devoted legions pit himself 
against the opposing hordes of Pompey’s 
scattered armies; how he was badly beaten 
at Dyrrachium, but smashed his huge enemy 
at Pharsalia; how his victories were cele- 
brated with four great triumphs. What 
does it all mean to the child? How can it 
mean anything, unless you have previously 
explained the terms and the names you are 
using? And how can you do that, unless you 
first set up for him some standard of com- 
parison? What is he to understand, with 
his accustomed nursery life going on round 
him, of the idea of going out alone into the 
great world to climb higher and higher away 
from the ground trodden by ordinary, quiet, 
easy-going little men, up toward the ideals 
of some wonderful kingdom hardly con- 
cerned, hardly comparable with the small 
businesses of every day, so wide and great 
are its imagined glories, and floating in so 
sunlit and clear an air of dream and hope? 
You have not taught him “Jack and_the 
Beanstalk.” You are asking him to say to 
himself that “This is wonderful,” or ‘That 
is amazing,” or “What an extraordinary 
achievement for a single man,” before you 
have attached any significance to the words 
“wonderful,” “amazing,” or ‘‘extraordi- 
nary.” Or what notion would be conveyed 
to a child by the mere narration of the story 

of Cesar conquering in the end the rich 
Crassus and the powerful Pompey, both 
his rivals’ careers ended by death, so that he, 
wise, great, and victorious, succeeds where 
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lesser men fail because of their lack of cour- 
age, or love of ease or laziness or weakness 
or folly or crime? He can see none of the 
greater sins or frailties of men in his nursery: 
the triumph of the conquering soldier is 
nothing to him but the breaking of impalpa- 
ble, thwarting things for which he has only 
the labels tacked on by the story-teller. 
Above all things, the death of an enemy, the 
great incident of incidents in all victorious 
careers,— what can it convey to a wondering 
mind unused to the easily understood con- 
quests of tailors over giants, of good princes 
over bad princes, and all the rest of the 
rough-and-ready dealing, in understandable 
ways and by methods comparable with child- 
ish dealings with toys and dolls and tin sol- 
diers, with the great facts of the life that is 
going on outside the nursery? 

No one need be accused of treating the 
subject of fairy tales with too great gravity 
who should ask the utilitarian, unable to per- 
ceive any benefit in the mere telling of, and 
listening to, stories of princesses in dresses 
of gold as bright as the sun, and princes con- 
demned to live as cats and birds and bears, 
a quite serious question. It would be 
whether, since there are a great many ter- 
rible and sometimes ugly things that a child 
growing up into the life and surroundings of 
its elders must some day see and hear, it is 
not best that there should be a gradual in- 
troduction to all the unhappinesses, in the 
bright and happy atmosphere of stories told 
by the one teller who is infallible in every- 
thing she does and says and orders and for- 
bids. If, for the older child, Pompey has 
some day got to be murdered in Egypt, or 
Marat stabbed by Charlotte Corday, is there 
any better way of coming to the knowledge 
of these dismal businesses than by the easy, 
glossed-over perishings of wicked uncles and 
cruel kings? If there were, be sure that it 
would have been discovered in the nursery 
before now by the children themselves. For 
it is they, after all, in the kingdom which 
only they can enter and know, who have 
thought out and approved for all time the 
great fairy tales. Those represent their out- 
look on life, with all the gilt and gold, sham 
and true, kindness and cruelty, life and 
death, painted in the distinctest, strongest 
colors. They have been offered other in- 
troductions, shown other doors, into the 
garden of life. But they have preferred one 
wide, bright door; and, however many other 
doors be opened, equally attractive to grown- 
up persons walking in hobnail boots over 
practical cement and sanitary gravel, the 
track of all their light little shoes goes to the 
brave gate of their own choosing—The 
Spectator. 


The Colored Supplement. 


But the Sunday Comic goes into thousands 
of homes of the better sort, and is handed 
to their children by parents whose souls 
would shudder at the thought of a dime 
novel. Alas, poor parents! That very dime 
novel as a rule holds up ideals of bravery 
and chivalry, rewards good and punishes 
evil, offers at the worst a temptation to 
golden adventuring, for which not one child 
in a million will ever attempt to surmount 
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the obvious obstacles, It is no easy matter 
to become an Indian fighter, pirate, or de- 
tective: the dream is, after all, a day dream, 
tinctured with the beautiful color of old 
romance, and built on eternal qualities that 
the world has rightfully esteemed worthy 
of emulation. And in place of it the comic 
supplement, like that other brutal horror, 
the juvenile comic story, that goes on its 
immoral way unnoticed, raises no high am- 
bition, but devotes itself to ‘“‘mischief made 
easy.”” Hard as it is to become an Indian 
fighter, any boy has plenty of opportunity 
to throw stones at his neighbor’s windows. 
And on any special occasion, such, for ex- 
ample, as Christmas or Washington’s Birth- 
day, almost the entire ponderous machine 
is set in motion to make reverence and ideals 
ridiculous. Evil example is strong in pro- 
portion as it is easy to imitate—R, Bergen- 
gren, in the Atlantic. 


Literature. 


Beside the New-made Grave.* 


Another book on immortality, and one of 
special interest Of the multitude of latter- 
day books on this subject most as to their 
substance are borrowed from other books. 
This book wears the impress of an original 
mind. It contains passages, indeed, that 
suggest acquaintance with Stewart and Tait, 
and copious and thorough reading are mani- 
fest everywhere; but the writers are very 
few who use other writers so independently. 
It is evidently the product of a calm and re- 
flective mind, Earnestness is indeed abound- 
ing; but no heat, no dogmatism is here, 
Nor is there any touch of that sentiment- 
alism into which a writer on this theme is 
likely to be betrayed. Here is just thought 
clearly and candidly and winningly unfolded. 
The book seems an invitation. Let us reason 
together; and to reason, severe, though 
warm and cordial, its pages are given, 

Most books of to-day on immortality are 
devoted not to commending belief, but to 
removing difficulties in the way of believing; 
and this book follows the prevailing fashion. 
The reasons for believing which Parker and 
Emerson, which Kant and Martineau, assign 
seem plausible when taken by themselves, 
and they have borne comfort to many minds. 
They wear, however, an unsubstantial look 
when placed against the dictum of science, 
that mental and moral activities depend on 
brain organization, with the inevitable sug- 
gestion that they cannot survive brain dis- 
solution. The need of it for development, 
the justice that demands it, the love that 
yearns for it, are abashed by the proclama- 
tion of this ‘seemingly obvious inference from 
this unquestionable truth. We suspect that 
the author has felt this consideration, and 
that this book is the outcome of patient and 
prolonged wrestle with it. There is a plunge 
into scientific lore, in dealing with which we 
feel the free movement of an enfranchised 
mind. The evolutionary story is briefly 
but nobly told, the relations of physical and 
psychical phenomena are keenly looked into. 


* BesIpE THE NEw-MADE GRAye. By F. H. Turner, 
Boston: James H. West Company. $r net. 
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The ether, to which so many are now look- 
ing for the solution of their riddles, is lain 
tribute to for it suggestions. The argument 
we have no space to detail. The conclusion 
is that, while it isan obvious fact that mental 
and moral activities are conditioned upon 
brain organization, their extinction with 
brain dissolution does not follow that fact 
as a necessary corollary. It is quite think- 
able, and the author’s studies lead to the 
judgment, that the mode of psychic activity 
with which we are acquainted may be the 
mode with which we shall be acquainted 
through endless ranges of existence; that 
the brain in the disintegration of death dis- 
charges the personality to another brain that 
is waiting to receive it and become the tool 
of its work. And the basis of this thought 
is the conception of other tenuities of matter 
besides that which we have sensible acquaint- 
ance, of tenuity indeed within tenuity 
through infinite ranges. In the language of 
the author, ‘“‘The cosmos presents itself to 
our imagination as an ordered host of worlds 
or tenuities of matter,—worlds finer than ours, 
worlds grosser than ours, arranged perhaps 
in ever-evolving series, refining and refining 
continually.’ With this as a basal thought, 
it seems no strained conclusion that, ‘“when 
the material body drops away, the next 
more tenuous body, flowing free, takes on 
new beauty as the new adjustment arises 
between it and the psychic energies released 
from their association.” 

It is a book that must be read by one who 
will see the insight and the cogency of its 
argument. But, it is objected, it only sets 
forth an hypothesis. True, and how many 
of the grand teachings of our science were not 
first hypotheses? It wears an incredible 
look, as did wireless telegraphy five years 
ago. Possibly it will improve in look as we 
see it more. Things often do. At any rate, 
no one who heads the book can hereafter 
say that psychical extinction is the only pos- 
sible inference from brain dissolution. Here 
is another conclusion cleatly and nobly rea- 
soned. And what, if at length, it pass be- 
yond hypothesis into assured conviction? 
Then it will give other color to our thought 
on other matters besides immortality. ‘The 
reader of the book is simply sure to see Paul’s 
spiritual body, though less attenuated than 
in his epistle. If there are tenuities before 
us, there must be other tenuities behind us: 
Plato’s doctrine of remembrance will come 
home to us with another significance. Our 
a-priorities will be given other explanation. 
Wordsworth’s Ode will be to us science on 
the wings of song. It is a daring thought; 
but the author is one whose hard head is 
usually proof against vagaries, and who 
through firm grasp upon fact has the right 
of divination. 


Soncs oF Russra. Rendered into Eng- 
lish verse by Alice Stone Blackwell, author 
of Armenian Poems. Published by the 
author—We have always thought there 
was more sense than nonsense in the reply 
of a rather ignorant woman who, upon being 
asked if she read German, said that she didn’t 
know the language, but she seemed to under- 
stand it! One may not know a language,— 
say Russian,—but, when we read a trans- 
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lation, we ‘“‘seem to understand” by a kind 
of instinct what a poet meant to say, and 
sometimes, alas! are very sure that he could 
not have said what the translator has made 
out of him. So we hasten to add that, in 
the first place, Miss Blackwell seems to us 
to have caught that which is, of all things, 


most important to the translator,—the 
spirit of the original. For what is the dif- 
ference, say, between Pope’s translation 


and Alfred J. Church’s Stories from Homer? 
Simply, that Pope has imported an artificial 
prettiness into his verse, whereas Church, 
in his paraphrases, has offered us the Greek 
dignity and simplicity, bathed in ‘‘the liquid 
clearness of an Ionian sky.”’ Certainly Miss 
Blackwell gives us the feeling of the Russian’s 
passion for liberty with the dreariness of 
the peasant’s outlook upon life-—the gloom 
that belongs to all Russia’s folk-lore and 
fables, which finds a large place in Miss 
Isabel Hapgood’s Epic Songs of Russia and 
is the deep undercurrent note, sounding 
like a wailing cry, in the novels of Tolstoy, 
Tourguéneff, and Dostoievsky. Gorky’s 
“Storm Finch”’ has the feeling of the bird— 
or the people—that, undaunted by thunder 
roll or lightening flash, experiences a kind 
of passionate joy in facing danger; for 
“He is firm in his faith that the clouds will 

not cover 

The bright sun for aye, though they stretch 

league on league.” 
Some of the most effective poems are trans- 
lations of Polivanor’s ‘‘Songs from Prison,’ 
full of the hope so long deferred that it dies 
of that anguish and despair that we have 
known in Prince Kropotkin’s descriptions 
of his prison life and escapes, or that thrills 
through some of the pages of ‘Tolstoy’s 
Resurrection. From the standpoint of pure 
poetry, perhaps the most successful of 
Miss Blackwell’s work is her translation of 
certain little Russian songs like ‘‘Love’s 
Ebb and Flow,” in spite of the roughness of 
its first line :— 

Believe me not, dear, when in hours of 
anguish 
I say my love for thee exists no more. 


At ebb of tide, think not the sea is faithless; 
It will return with love unto the shore. 


E’en now I pine for thee with the old 


passion, 
And place my freedom in thy hands once 
more. 
Already, with loud noise, the waves are 
hasting 


Back from afar to the beloved shore. 


The translations from the Yiddish of Morris 
Rosenfeld are most interesting, as the story 
of the two despised Jews, who, in the storm 
and probable shipwreck, have the perfect 
calm of that despair which comes from hav- 
ing already tasted the black waters of utter 
misery, and so care little for what may 
chance. It is the calmness of Agag, when 
he came before Samuel to be hewn in pieces. 
And he walked delicately, and he said, 
“Surely the bitterness of death is past.” 


His Majesty. By H. D. C. Pepler. 
With quotations from noted sociologists and 
scientists, and an introduction by E. Vipont 
Brown, M.D., London, Published by Head- 
ley Brothers, 14 Bishopgate Street Without, 
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E.C., and sold in this country by David 
Tabor, 51 Fifth Avenue, New York—You 
cannot judge the quality of a book by its 
size. This little booklet is a simple but 
straightforward presentation of the impor- 
tance of the early care and training of chil- 
dren during the first three or four years of 
their lives. The introduction by E. Vipont 
Brown, M.D., is a strong plea for the study 
of nature’s laws in the bringing up of chil- 
dren. He says: ‘‘Most of the parental sins 
against which the writer of His Majesty 
pleads would be prevented by a little more 
faith in God and nature. ‘Thus, the fresh 
air régime, which he advocates, and which 
is now so much in vogue, is simply a return 
to more natural conditions of life. God 
made the fresh-air, man made the close room, 
and God was incomparably the better work- 
man.” Young mothers may get very help- 
ful suggestions by a careful perusal of these 
few pages; for the writer has so condensed 
his thoughts and selected from Ruskin, 
Spencer, Froebel, and other writers on 
psychology and the laws of health, some 
of their best thoughts, that in less than a 
half-hour you can get the substance of many 
a long treatise on the education and train- 
ing of the young. 
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SuccEssFuL TEacuHInG. New York: Funk 
& Wagnalls. $1 net—‘The publishers of this 
book present in it the results of a con- 
test initiated by them in the spring of 1905, 
when they offered cash prizes for essays on 
subjects named, all of which have close re- 
lation to modern methods in teaching. 
James M. Greenwood, superintendent of 
schools in Kansas City, has prepared for the 
fifteen successful essays an introduction 
which ‘sums up and explains the principles 
they enforce. The aim of the book is un- 
usually practical. After the discussion of 
“Personality as a Factor in Teaching” and 
“The Value of Psychology in Teaching,” 
such topics are presented from the point of 
view of thoughtful teachers, as ‘“How best 
to develop Character,” “How best to control 
Children,” ‘“How to teach Children to think,” 
The development of conversational powers, 
the place of biography, story-telling, nature 
studies, manual training, and other depart- 
ments of school work, and even the question 
of acquainting children with what is going 
on in the world, are then taken up and dis- 
cussed with the interest that comes from 
actual experience and forward-looking aims. 
The last subject mentioned, as presented by 
John M,. Van Dyke, is especially suggestive. 


PROBLEMS OF BaByHOooD. By Rachel 
Kent Fitz and George Wells Fitz, M.D— 
Mrs. Fitz is an M.A. of Radcliffe, and Dr. 
Fitz will be remembered as formerly an 
assistant professor of Harvard College. 
Their study of the controllable aspects 
of child development presents conclusions 
reached from the standpoint of teacher and 
physician, as well as of mother and father; 
and the study has been made by means of 
practical observation and experience. It 
is a frank treatment of babyhood problems, 
and ranges itself against the modern ten- 
dency to early indulgence. The first part 
of the book is concerned with building a 
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constitution in the child, and takes up the 
subjects of fresh air, clothing, sleep, and 
exercise, with good sense and practical sug- 
gestion. The second part, on forming a 
character, is an important contribution to 
a subject in which there is already strong, 
vital interest, and about which little re- 
liable advice is obtainable. It considers 
the question from the child’s point of view, 
as well as the parents’; and the book is to 
be recommended to thoughtful observers 
and earnest seekers after wisdom. 


Miscellaneous. 


Rahab, Richard Burton’s three-act drama, 
is another sign of the revival of the dramatic 
form of artistic expression, vigorously 
prophesied by many authors and critics. 
It is a drama of the fall of Jericho. Rahab, 
“the queen of love,”’ to whom came, in an 
hour of impatience with the wanton pleas- 
ures of her life, a vision of something high 
and pure, and a thought of the one true God, 
turns from her attendants to admit and then 
conceal the spies of the advancing Israelites, 
The device of the scarlet cord and the ful- 
filment of the Israelitish vow are the means 
by which she escapes from the house of 
bondage, leaving ‘‘the old bad life’ behind 
as an outworn garment. Prof. Burton’s 
play is dignified and interesting, although 
the dramatic form is not that, perhaps, best 
fitted to the clearest expression of his 
thoughts. Perhaps the following lines best 
express the character of Rahab, as the poet 
presents it from the ancient story:— 


“Salmon, thy love remakes me. In my days 
Of girlhood I would sometimes sudden stand 
And hear about me, like an elusive voice, 
The rapture of the wide world’s wordless 

things,— 
The winds and waters, and the bird-filled 


sky, 

The tiny caravans that haunt the grass 

Of summer, and God’s ancient gold, the 
stars. 

Then sins came flocking, and I heard it not, 

That mystic call. Of late, the spirit again 

Of sun-bright days and nights. of -silver 
moons 

Speaks to me, and I take it for a sign 

My soul awakens.’’ 


The Magazines. 


Aside from its special interest in connection 
with the campaign against child labor, Jack 
London’s vivid story, ‘‘The Apostate,” 
deserves the place of honor that it occupies in 
the September number of the Woman’s 
Home Companion. Other good summer read- 
ing in this magazine includes another of 
William Macleod Raine’s cowboy stories, 
“Pete Sanderson Intervenes,’’ and ‘‘ The Price 
of Victory,” by Robert Aitken. In connec- 
tion with its work in arousing sentiment 
against child labor, the Woman’s Home Com- 
panion has taken a step unusual in a maga- 
zine of its character by enlisting the services 
of the cartoonist, and two full-page drawings 
by Homer Davenport entitled ‘“‘ An Industrial 
Success,”’ serve to bring home to every one 
the truth as to a national evil. Among the 
household topics treated are, ‘““Some Ap- 
petizing Pickles and Condiments,” ‘‘Rug- 
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making as a Home Industry,” “Free Alco- 
hol: What It Means to the Household,” 
“Practical Fashions,” and ‘‘Bags of Beauty 
and Usefulness.” 


The Bibelot, August, 1906. ‘‘Lyrics: Orig- 
inal and Translated.’”’ By James Clarence 
Mangan. Portland, Me.: Thomas B. Mosher. 
Mr. Mosher does a really valuable service 
to literature by rescuing from “‘the vasty halls 
of [literary] death” and “‘the backward and 
abysm of time’’—which swallows up so much 
good material—certain works that may 
fairly be called ‘‘minor,” and yet which 
the world ought not willingly let die. James 
Clarence Mangan’s poetry is a case in point. 
Perhaps one in a hundred average readers— 
or “gentle”? ones—would, if suddenly called 
upon to name a poem by this author, pos- 
sibly recall his passionate lyrics on Ireland, 
which, in its devotion to a somewhat for- 
lorn hope, is like Tom Moore’s high-water 
mark lyric, ““The Harp that once through 
Tara’s Halls.’ He might know in a rather 
vague way that Mangan translated some 
things, but what they were it would be 
past the mind of (that) man to recall, We 
have a vivid recollection of a sombre, grim, 
and terrible poem on Siberia—‘‘In Siberia’s 
wastes none curse the Czar’’-—which, if we 
are not mistaken, is by Mangan, though not 
included in this collection. There is cer- 
tainly a haunting spell about these poems. 
Not, perhaps, possessed of perfect art,—and, 
of course, a poem to be immortal must have 
something like perfect art,—they have yet 
a certain power that sometimes belongs to 
unfinished things; as, for example, to little 
songs of Sidney Lanier’s which, though not 
always very good poetry, have the trick of 
haunting us, So these verses of Mangan 
sometimes carry us off into strange and 
spellbound regions. For instance, ‘‘My 
Dark Rosaleen,” his best-known poem, has, 
as one of its lines says, “lightning in the 
blood.” It is full of the passion of a 
seemingly lost cause, all the more beautiful 
for its hopelessness. It is not perfect, it 
is not specially quotable, but it ‘goes to the 
spot.”” So the poem which Mr. Mosher 
perhaps not exaggeratedly calls ‘this mag- 
nificent threnody,’” “Gone in the Wind,” 
has the sombreness and vast suggestion— 
without a quite adequate form—of the 
night wind blowing in a place of tombs,— 
a hint of Shelley’s far greater “‘Ozymandias.”’ 
In “the nameless one’’ there is a splendid 
verse (with one not so good) that, though 
we have no authority for it, we suppose may 
be taken as describing Mangan himself, and 
his view of his own poetry:— 

“And tell how trampled, derided, hated, 
And worn by weakness, disease, and wrong, 
He fled for shelter to God, who mated 

His soul with song; 

With song which alway, sublime or vapid, 

Flowed like a rill in the morning beam, 

Perchance not deep, but intense and rapid: 

A mountain-stream.” 

Some of these songs have the regular lyric 

refrain, as in ‘‘The Suabian Popular Song” 
or ““Karaman.” In the last it makes little 
difference whether we know anything about 

Nurad or Ukhbar or even Karaman itself,— 

it is not needful to great poetry that we 
should understand everything,— but it has in 
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it something of the mystical thrill of Kubla 
Khan. Finally, an admirable thing to do 
is to compare Mrs. Sarah Austin’s familiar 
translation of Uhland’s ‘‘The Passage’’ with 
Mangan’s. At first thought the former 
seems superior in its smoothness and grace. 
But the spell of Mangan’s wavelike verse 
at last takes possession of us. It is certainly 
not so smooth; but there is, perhaps, more 
genius in it, more of the poet’s necromancy. 
Translation, of course, at its best is a well- 
nigh impossible task; for beyond the accurate 
rendering is the sound and even the feelong 
of the words. It needs a FitzGerald to give 
us Omar, which, after all, is about three- 
quarters Persian, with a wonderful one- 
quarter dipped in the spirit of an equally 
marvellous Englishman. And Mangan does 
what every poet and artist must do; that 
is, he gives the scene, the thought, the orig- 
inal, plus his own poet-soul dreaming on all 
that he has seen and felt. 


Any one willing to aid 
in either a: ‘large .or wa 
small way in the distri- 
bution of sound and con- 
vincing literature on the 
temperance question is 
requested to communicate 
with the Unitarian Tem- 
perance Society, 25 Bea- 
con Street; Boston. 


Unitarian Books 
and Sermons 


BY 


Edward Everett Hale, D.D. 


BOOKS. 


Sermons of the Winter - - 


Easter: a Series of Sermons for 
a Hundred Friends - - 


Price 75 Cents 


Price 75 Cents 


SERMONS. 


The Real Presence of the Living God. 

Real Christianity. 

What think ye of Christ? 

The Unitarian Principles. 

Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. 

Unitarianism and Original Congregationalism 
in New England. 

Kingdom of God. 

The Worth of Enthusiasm. 


The above sermons may be obtained free of 
the 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
OR 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 
272 Congress Street, Boston, 


Or they will be sent by mail on receipt of two 
cents for postage. 


1000 
The Dome. 
Playthings for Kittens. 


You purchase toys for Girls and Boys— 
Perhaps you do not know 

That Kittens need some playthings, too, 
But, listen, it is so. 


We like some spools to roll about, 
Some strings and things to catch— 
Just tie a paper to one end 
And hang it from the latch. 


Please help us frolic, romp, and chase— 
Our wants are very small, 
Though sometimes we would like the loan 
Of your nice knitting-ball. 
—Florence Stirling Laight, in Little Folks. 


“Jes’ Mamie” and Her Magic Glass. 


This story is an early chapter in the biog- 
raphy of a much-beloved teacher. No one 
who knew her as a child ever thought of her 
except as ‘‘jes’ Mamie.” 

When she was a wee baby, she and her 
pretty mother drifted from ‘‘somewhere’’ 
into Red Hook Alley. They lived with 
old Mrs. Murphy, and Mamie’s mother 
“helped with the work.” Then after a 
while she went away to the Far Country, 
and left “jes’ Mamie”’_in Red Hook Alley. 
At first Mrs. Murphy said that probably 
some one would come some day and get 
Mamie, but no one ever did. Then Mrs. 
Murphy said that she probably would have 
to put Mamie in the ’sylum, but Mrs. Murphy 
never did. 

“Jes’ Mamie’ was a dear! And she was 
such an odd little soul! She loved children 
with the passion and wisdom of a mother, 
The badder they were, the more tenderly 
she seemed to love them. When they were 
very “awful,” Mamie yearned over them, 
and her strange original brain worked out 
a plan to ‘‘do them good.” 

While Mamie played on the corners with 
the street children, she always kept her eye 
on the worst ones. When the play was 
fiercest, she would gather Timmy Whalen, 
Becky Schloss, and lame Andy McNeal, 
under her wings and take them with her 
to the fifth-floor back, which was Mrs. 
Murphy’s home. Mrs. Murphy was out every 
day, toiling. 

Timmy and Becky and Andy were na- 
turally “that awful,” that any one except 
‘Jes’ Mamie’ would have felt discouraged. 
But in a short time they obeyed Mamie 
blindly, even when she was so sharp with them 
that more than once little Andy actually 
wept. 

“Just because you are lame,” she used to 
say to Andy when he was particularly bump- 
tious, ‘you seem to think you have a right 
to say bad words and make terrible faces! 
I would think shame you, Andy, except that 
I know how extra brave you would be if 
you were strong and straight.” 

Andy sniffled, and then Mamie ‘washed 
him up,” and promised to let him look 
through her ‘‘magic glass.” 

“Timmy Whalen!” She turned on the 
waiting Timmy, who knew his time was 
coming. ‘You're the real larriken of the lot 
—always a-playing truant when you might 
be learning to be decent! Promise you'll 
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go to school every day, or I won’t ever let 
you see my magic glass.” 

“Oh, I'll promise,” said Timmy. 

“And Becky,” said Mamie, “if you don’t 
stop getting the best of the little ones, I’m 
going to drop you, see? I tell you, you'll 
see something awful. 

Becky howled, and promised anything 
Mamie proposed. 

This was a plan of Mamie’s own—to show 
the children a sketch in strong charcoal of 
their rough selves, and then to follow it with 
a sketch of their better possible selves in her 
magic glass, until they fell in love with the 
picture of what they mzght become! 

And now I come to Edward Farnell Lowe 
and Edna Carnell Lowe. ‘Jes’ Mamie” did 
not confine her saving processes to the bad 
ones of Red Hook Alley. She went among 
the upper classes, and yearned over the lost 
lambs. 

The twins, Edward Farnell and Edna 
Carnell, were rich children and lived in a 
great house not far away from Red Hook 
Alley. Mamie used to see them “acting up’ 
on the street, in their father’s gardens, and 
sometimes in the park. Their nurse was 
a girl who had begun in Red Hook Alley, 
but she told Mamie she needn’t mind notic- 
ing her when any one was near by. 

But Mamie cared very little about Annie’s 
airs. Her loving, pitiful eyes were upon the 
twins. ‘‘Annie,’’ she pleaded to their nurse, 
“you just let me have the children once in 
a while!’ So Nurse Annie, when she felt 
secure from notice, took a rest from the 
turbulent twins, and rubbed her bruises; 
for the twins were strenuous with their legs 
and arms. 

The first day that Mamie tugged her prizes 
away to Red Hook Alley it was a wonder 
she was not arrested for kidnapping. The 
twins refuse to budge until Mamie clasped 
them with a clutch that had reduced even 
Timmy, in his worst days, to subjection. 

“Stop your acting up!’ commanded 
Mamie, with that tender firmness that was 
part of her secret power. “I’m going to do 
you good!” 

“Don’t want to be done good to!” panted 
Edward. 

“Nor me!’ sobbed Edna. 

“You've got to. Come on, I’ll let you look 
through my magic glass.” So they went 
with her, but struggling and defiant. 

Timmy, Becky, and Andy all saw the on- 
coming twins and followed after the new- 
comers. And so they all five came to the 
fifth-floor back. 

“Where’s your magic glass?’ screamed 
Edward, again. 

“Yes, where is the magic glass?’ echoed 
his twin. ; 

‘Where are your manners?” asked Mamie, 
with beautiful gentleness. 

Somehow the question and the tone calmed 
the twins. 

“‘Mind how you speak to Mamie!’ glowered 
Timmy. 

“Yes, you just better!’ piped lame Andy, 
fiercely. 

“I guess they don’t mean nothing,” 
whispered Becky. “I guess they don’t 
know no better. We all waits our turn 
here,’ she added to the dazed twins. 


‘Hook Alley: that was Timmy. And 
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Then Mamie went to a dark closet. She 
always acted as if the magic glass was lost, 
while the watchers held their breath as she 
searched 

“Oh, it zs here!’ she cried at last. 
even the twins caught the excitement. 

Some stupid people might have called 
Mamie’s magic glass a piece of a broken, 
dark-red bottle. The twins did at first, 
but they soon learned better. 

“Tt’s nothing but an old broken bottle!” 
cried Edward. 

“Tis, too!” echoed Edna. And they pre- 
pared for a tantrum. 

“Here you!” commanded Timmy, “none 
of that!” 

The twins stopped. Timmy had a re- 
freshing effect upon them. 

“Let Edna look first!’’ soothed Mamie. 
“What do you see?” 

“Nothing!” said Edna, looking out over 
the roofs and chimneys, and the washes 
swaying in mid-air. 

“Yes, you do, too!”” Andy broke in. 

“T only see things kind o’ dark!” quivered 
Edna, who was really a baby after all, and 
was getting frightened. ‘‘Edward, you 


And 


‘look!”’ 


Edward looked, but held his peace. 
Then Mamie told them what they saw, and, 


‘strange to say, they began to see the same 
things she described to them. 


Mamie showed them themselves as they 


‘might be if they were only “decent enough 


to try.” ‘You're awful little,’ Mamie said, 
“but you’re awful bad: yet, if you want to, 
you can be awful good! Timmy and Becky 
and Andy were just terrible, too, once. But 
you wait and hear what they see!”’ 

Then they each took a “turn” while 
Mamie talked in a gentle voice, and the magic 
glass showed a boy who was learning fast at 
school and bringing stories and games to Red 
it 
showed a little lame boy growing patient 
through pain, and trying to help along even 
if he was lame: that was Andy. 
showed a sharp little girl growing sharp for 
others instead of for herself: that was Becky. 
But they all always saw ‘‘jes’ Mamie” in a 
big sunny garden full of flowers “doing good 
to every little kid who wanted to come.” 
Oh, it was altogether magical! When 
Mamie started to take the twins home, they 
began to hang back. But, when Timmy said 
“Go,” they went right along. 

Almost every clear day Mamie brought 
the twins to look in the magic glass, and they 
were already growing into the dearest twins 
you ever saw. Timmy taught them man- 
ners. Becky looked out for them; and, when 
they saw poor, lame Andy so brave and jolly, 
they were ashamed to ‘‘act up.” 

And now I must hurry and tell you of the 
day of the big fire. 

They were all in Mrs. Murphy’s room, look- 
ing into Mamie’s magic glass, when Mamie 
smelled the smoke, and almost at once heard 
the noise in the street. The pretty, fair face 
went whiter. She looked out of the door and 
saw the dark smoke. 

“Timmy,” she said softly, with her pretty 
smile, ‘you carry Andy, and don’t you drop 
him unless you die!” f 

“TI won't,” answered Timmy, solemnly, 
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But Timmy’s face was white under his 
freckles. 

“Becky, you take Edward, and I’ll take 
Edna. Mind, you don’t let go of Edward. 
I’m going to carry Edna because she’s littler. 
Now come on.” 

Poor frightened children! And yet they 
never quailed, though they knew they were 
going into a fire. 

The smoke choked them. ‘‘All crawl!” 
commanded Mamie. So they all crawled 
along the floor, keeping close and low. 

“Shut your eyes!’”? came Mamie’s next 
order. But Mamie’s own lovely blue eyes 
stayed wide open! 

“We're almost down!” cried Mamie. 
“And, oh! I see’”—what did Mamie not see 
—the small heroine—during that dreadful 
descent? 

At last, like tired little moles, the group 
teached the alley. Mamie staggered to a 
big policeman, and gasped, ‘‘I—I—can’t 
see—take these children,” she gasped 


_ weakly, “to Belmont Terrace!” 
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Then a darkness denser than the smoke 
came into Mamie’s eyes. 

Of course, at Belmont Terrace Nurse Annie 
did not speak about what had ever happened, 
and she warned the twins not to tell. 

But the days grew lonely to the twins, and 
so one night they began to cry softly in their 
cribs, and by and by their sobs reached their 
pretty mother, just as she and the big father 
were going out 

“What's the matter, 
Lowe?” asked the father. 

“Nothing!” 

“Edna Carnell Lowe, what zs the matter?” 
asked the pretty, nervous mother. 

“Nothing!” 

“Tell us at once!’”’ ordered the mother. 
“Vou are both feverish from crying.’’. 

“We want Mamie!” blurted out Edward 
Farnell. 

“Mamie? Mamie who?”’ asked the father, 

Then the whole story came tumbling out. 
The father and mother of the twins remained 
at home that night, and the cribs were moved 
into the big bedroom across the hall: 

“She made us good, mamma!’ were 
Edna’s last sobby words that night. ‘‘She’s 
a lovely Mamie.” 

Never mind how it happened, but the very 
next day the pretty mother found the 
“lovely Mamie” on a little white bed in the 
Children’s Hospital. The blue eyes were 
bandaged ; but, as soon as Mamie knew who it 
was that sat beside her, she said softly: 
“Please forgive me, ma’am. I was trying 
to do them good!” 

“T understand,” said the mother. 
you did them good!” 

“I’m so glad they minded me and kept 
their eyes shut,” said Mamie. There was a 
soft quiver in the brave voice. ‘‘You tell 
them I kept thinking of their little faces all 
the time!” 

“Ves, good little Mamie,” said the twins’ 
mother. ‘And they love you, Mamie!” 

“Ves,” said Mamie. ‘And so do Timmy 
and Andy and Becky—and that helpseven’”’— 

“Helps even what, little Mamie?” asked 
the twins’ mother. 

‘‘Helps—even if I never see anything but 


this smarting smoke again!” 


Edward Farnell 
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“Oh, but you will, Mamie!” cried the 
pretty mother, with tears in her own eyes. 

“T—I don’t know,” sobbed Mamie, “the 
smoke is pretty thick now!” 

But Mamie did see again! And she found 
herself then in a beautiful country, all flowers, 
among the little children she had loved so 
pityingly, sometimes with the Lowe twins, 
and sometimes with Becky and Timmy and 
lame Andy, and later on living in a school 
that would train her, with the great gift of her 
magic glass, to become a wonderful teacher 
for naughty little children that needed to be 
““done good to.’’ Mamie, ‘jes Mamie,” had 
passed through the fire into a new world— 
Harriet T. Comstock, in Little Folks. 


A Gold Medal. 


I shall never forget a lesson I received at 
school. We saw a boy named Watson 
driving a cow to pasture. In the evening he 
drove her back again, we did not know where, 
and this was continued several weeks. 

The boys attending the school were nearly 
all sons of wealthy parents, and some of them 
were dunces enough to look with disdain on 
a scholar who had to drive a cow. 

With admirable good nature Watson bore 
all their attempts to annoy him. 

“I suppose, Watson,” said Jackson, an- 
other boy, one day, ‘I suppose your father 
intends to make a milkman of you?” 

“Why not?” asked Watson. 

“Oh, nothing. Only don’t leave much 
water in the cans after you rinse them— 
that’s all.” 

The boys laughed, and Watson, not in the 
least mortified, replied: “Never fear. If ever 
I am a milkman, I’ll give good measure and 
good milk.” 

The day after this conversation there was 
a public examination, at which ladies and 
gentlemen from the neighboring towns were 
present, and prizes were awarded by the 
principal of our school, and both Watson 
and Jackson received a creditable number; 
for, in respect to scholarship, they were about 
equal. After the ceremony of distribution, 
the principal remarked that there was one 
prize, consisting of a gold medal, which was 
rarely awarded, not so much on account of 
its great cost, as because the instances were 
rare which rendered its bestowal proper. It 
was the prize of heroism. The last medal 
was awarded about three years ago to a boy 
in the first class, who rescued a poor girl from 
drowning. 

The principal then said that, with the per- 
mission of ‘the company, he would relate a 
short anecdote. 

“Not long since some boys were flying a 
kite in the street just as a poor lad on horse- 
back rode by on his way to the mill. The 
horse took fright and threw the boy, injur- 
ing him so badly that he was carried home 
and confined some weeks to his bed. Of the 
boys who had unintentionally caused the dis- 
aster none followed to learn the fate of the 
wounded lad. There was one boy, however, 
who not only went to make inquiries, but 
stayed to render service. 

“This boy soon learned that the wounded 
boy was the grandson of a poor widow whose 
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sole support consisted in selling the milk of 
a cow of which she was the owner. She was 
old and lame, and her grandson, on whom she 
depended to drive her cow to the pasture, 
was now helpless with his bruises. ‘Never 
mind, said the boy; ‘I will drive the cow. 

“But his kindness did not stop there. 
Money was wanted to get articles from the 
apothecary. ‘I have money that my mother 
sent me to buy a pair of boots with,’ said he, 
‘but I can do without them for awhile.’ ‘Oh, 
no,’ said the old woman, ‘I can’t consent to 
that; but here is a pair of heavy boots that 
I bought for Thomas, who can’t wear them. 
If you would only buy these, we should get 
on nicely.” The boy bought the boots, 
clumsy as they were, and has worn them up 
to this time. 

“Well, when it was discovered by the other 
boys at the school that our scholar was in 
the habit of driving a cow, he was assailed 
every day with laughter and ridicule. His 
cowhide boots in particular were made mat- 
ter of mirth. But he kept on cheerfully and 
bravely, day after day, never shunning ob- 
servation, driving the widow’s cow, and 
wearing his thick boots. He never explained 
why he drove the cow. It was by mere acci- 
dent that his kindness and self-denial was 
discovered by his teacher. 

“And now, ladies and gentlemen, I ask 
you, was there not true heroism in this boy’s 
conduct? Nay, Master Watson, do not get 
out of sight behind the blackboard. You 
were not afraid of ridicule, you must not be 
afraid of praise.” 

As Watson, with blushing cheeks, came 
forward, a round of applause spoke the gen- 
eral approbation — The Children’s Own. 


Neva ran down the street to catch up with 
Miss Wilson. All out of breath, she said, 
“T thought that was you, Miss Wilson, because 
you looked so much alike.” 


At small Edith’s school the teacher daily 
gives the children written exercises in the 
English language. Sometimes they copy 
poetry from the blackboard or write letters 
or answer advertisements. The other day 
this ‘‘Wanted’”’ advertisement appeared 
on the board, and all the girls were required 
to hand in written applications in reply: 
“Wanted: a milliner. Apply by letter to 
Miss Smith, 1ro Blank Street.’ Edith’s 
application was promptly handed to the 
teacher, and it read as follows:— 


Dear Miss Smith,—I saw you want a mil- 
liner. I hate to trim hats. Can’t you get 
somebody else? Please let me know at once. 

EpDITH JONES. 


HAND. 
SAPOLIO 


FOR TOILET AND BATH 


Fingers roughened by needlework 
catch every stain and look hopelessly 
dirty. Hand Sapolio removes not only 
the dirt, but also the loosened, injured 
cuticle, and restores the fingers to 
their natural beauty. : 


ALL GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS 
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English News Notes. 


BY MARY FIFIELD KING. 


After a fortnight’s sight-seeing, shopping, 
and visiting in London, in the midst of the 
great singing tide of life and the ceaseless 
noise of the city, this year intensified by the 
new motor ’bus, a change to the sweet Eng- 
lish country is especially appreciated. No- 
where in all the world can there be a more 
beautiful region than southern Devonshire. 
And, as for the little seashore town of Daw- 
lish, sheltered by the granite hills of the 
moorland, kissed by the sun and bathed in 
loveliest coloring, it is what some one has 
called ‘‘one of the good Lord’s smiles.” 
Dark gray hills and moorlands, bits of white 
beach, deep red cliffs, the richest greens, 
and the bluest sky make a picture to which 
neither catmera nor painter’s brush can do 
justice. Steeped in history, too, these 
charming scenes; for the South Devon men 
were of those who moved the world by their 
mighty deeds. 

To be a Unitarian in England is, of course, 
to be out of things, in a certain sense. “The 
polite ‘Oh, indeed,” really means “Oh, how 
can you acknowledge anything so dread- 
ful!’ with a quick change in the conversa- 
tion. It grows absolutely amusing to see 
the dread of this pestiferous belief taking 
on such really definite form. One hears the 
word “Unitarian” much oftener than in years 
gone by; but it is a pity that the average 
person should have been taught that it stands 
for no God, no religion, and barely the coldest 
kind of morality in living. The nation 
must be saved from Unitarianism. ‘This is 
the slogan cry from press and pulpit in con- 
nection with the Education Bill. The word 
“secular,” too, bears a hated sound totally 
undeserved and misunderstood. What can 
one answer to an Australian gentleman 
who exclaims with wrath: ‘Unitarians! 
They haven’t got any religion, and they don’t 


believe in anything but total abstinence; 


and it’s getting into the colonies, too, sir, 
and that kind of thing will ruin any country, 
sir!” 

It is difficult to go to a Unitarian church 
in London, first because they are so few, 
and next because no notice of services can 
be found in any newspaper. It needs some 
active Alliance women to look after these 
matters. The American Unitarian natu- 
rally wishes to be loyal to his own church, 
and he resists the fascinations of the Abbey 
or the Temple or the Wellington Barracks. 
He hunts in the directory, but it furnishes 
nothing so obscure. Stay, here it is under 
“General Baptist,” in tiniest type; but Little 
Portland Street cannot be found on the map, 
and it has grown too late, and the Abbey 
wins the day with the Bishop of Patagonia. 
Must the papers print every other notice 
beginning with Arabian and ending with 
Zulu and leave out the Unitarians? Surely, 
we are not such outcasts as that! We are 
told that newspaper notices are too expen- 
sive; but it seems poor economy, both ma- 
terially and spiritually, to omit them, 

Thinking England is distracted over the 
tremendous tangle of the Education Bill 
and the indecisive report of the Ecclesiastical 
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Discipline Commission. For the first, dis- 
establishment seems the only possible so- 
lution; and England is not yet ready for so 
great a step. She is not ready, either, for 
secular schools, which, to most people, mean 
godless children. One longs for the clear, 
strong note of some of our leading men to 
cut the air, to explain that the true spirit 
of religion can and should be taught in 
the schools without teaching creed or dogma; 
and that the American plan does not lead 
to irreligion and moral darkness. What 
seems hard for the Church of England mem- 
ber to comprehend is the fact that religion 
does not mean creed. Meanwhile, Mr. 
Birrell has arisen in Parliament like a 
prophet of old among the nonconformists, 
and apparently possesses a giant’s strength 
for the battle; but many people feel that 
the Education Bill in its present forms will 
die, and that in two or three years a better 
and clearer bill wil! be introduced over 
which there will be far less wrangling. 

This summer the country is flooded with 
hand-bills of “‘Laymen’s Protest Meetings”’ 
and ‘Britons, Save your Schools.” ‘The 
Bishop of Manchester is especially ardent 
in this work of rescue. Most striking of all 
are a series of leaflets to be picked up in the 
churches called ‘Seeds of Truth.’’ ‘These 
seeds are so bitter in character that it is 
hoped few will sprout. ‘The following sen- 
tences will give an idea of their composition: 

“Who made the Bible? ‘The Church made 
the Bible, selecting some writings and re- 
jecting others which were jalse. God guided 
the Church to choose aright. Christians 
began with a creed, and then their teachers 
wrote the Gospels to explain the Creed. Which 
comes first, the Creed or Bible? The Bible 
tells us that a creed comes first. If the child 
asks, ‘Who was Jesus?’ the Jewish or Uni- 
tarian teacher would say, ‘He is only a 
great prophet.’ The Christian teacher 
would say, ‘He is the Son of God.’ The 
Devil knows the Bible well.” 

The Ecclesiastical Commission appointed 
to inquire into the growing Roman Catholic 
ceremonial in the Church of England has 
reported very much to condemn, as it could 
not fail to find. The English Church laity 
are apparently almost solid in their adherence 
to the straight Prote:tant Church and the 
English Prayer-book, but there is a very 
strong body of the clergy who have little 
by little edged Romeward till their practices 
in variation from the rubric have become 
too glaring to be overlooked. ‘These illegal 
practices are identical with thoe of the 
Roman Church, and are odious to the British 
Protestants. The commission finds a list 
of eighteen illegal practices, ten of a grave 
kind in connection with the communion, 
and three connected with the veneration of 
images, roods, etc. No thinking person 
can read the report printed in the August 
Nineteenth Century, and remain indifferent 
to its meaning for the whole Protestant 
world. The communion service, as to-day 
given in some of the English churches, is a 
decided shock to any one bred of Massa- 
chusetts Puritan stock. The Englishman 
who objects to these practices must put up 
with them or cease going to church at all; 
for his clergyman is appointed for life by the 
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lord of the manor, and the congregation 
have nothing to say. 

Oxford grows more delightful at every 
visit, and no pleasanter treat could be 
imagined than a cup of tea with Prof. Estlin 
Carpenter at Manchester College. Mr. Car- 
penter finds plenty of work at the college, 
even in vacation time, but has an ever 
ready welcome for the American visitors 
who swarm about the ancient buildings in 
summer. Mr. Carpenter is hoping to be in 
America in 1907. He is amused, but at the 
same time takes great encoutagement from 
the fact that Unitarian ideas have grown 
sufficiently in England to be dreaded. 

Rev. Stopford Brooke, who is now in 
his seventy-third year, and is happily in 
better health. than was the case some little 
time ago, is preparing a new volume of lit- 
erary criticism for publication in the autumn. 
The book will be somewhat on the lines of 
his Browning and Tennyson volumes. Uni- 
tarians have been wondering why Mr. Brooke, 
one of England’s most distinguished men of 
letters, should not have received ere now the 
honorary degrees intended for litterateurs, 
which are so often showered on politicians 
and others. When Mr. Stopford Brooke 
had his church, the congregation contained 
as many “intellectuals” as any in London. 
The church was demolished, and an electric 
light company’s office was built on the site, 
giving rise to the remark that there was still 
light emanating from the place, though of 
a different kind. 

At a suburban Unitarian church it has 
been resolved to continue the experiment 
of having Sunday morning addresses on 
philosophical, ethical, and economic topics, 
with a view to making the services attractive 
to a wider body of the public. Prof. Earl 
Barnes of America, Mr. J. H. Wicksteed of 
the Little Portland Street Church in London, 
and Mr. J. A. Hobson, and others have given 
addresses resulting in greatly increased con- 
gregations. Recently Sunday evening dis- 
cussion meetings have been held, when the 
theme of the sermon has been brought up 
for debate by members of the congregation. 

Mr. Crothers’s visit to England has been 
a grand success in every way. He has been 
not only a delight to his hearers, but a very 
sun of enlightenment on the true position 
of our faith. One longs for a Mr. Crothers 
in every English city. 

Truth tells a pretty story showing the ad- 
vantages which church services offer as an 
advertising medium. It seems that an im- 
poverished rector near Walworth has sent out 
a card with details of daily and weekly ser- 
vices, and a cordial invitation to attend. 
The reverse has a tasteful advertisement 
of “Bovril, the perfect Food,” and the clergy- 
man’s name as the “Bovril Missioner.” As 
the poor man probably lives on a hundred 
pounds a year, he can scarcely be blamed 
for accepting the Bovril appointment; but 
the idea is certainly new and startling. 

Whatever may be said against church fairs 
and bazaars, they certainly bring in more 
money than any other method of persuasion. 
The other day the Wesleyan women in Bir- 
mingham had a four days’ bazaar, and 
wound up on Saturday night with over 
$50,000, Not content with this, they sold 
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the left-overs on Monday for $1,500 more. 
America is not the only land where they 
know how to engineer a successful church 
fair. 

What would be thought of the following 
incident if it had occurred in America? 
The vicar of a prominent parish where a 
free public library has just been started vis- 
ited the rooms the other day, and, finding 
on the table an heretical publication wherein 
the washing of the disciples’ feet was de- 
seribed as an allegory, probably having little 
foundation in fact, tore the sheet to pieces 
in virtuous rage, and threw it into the fire. 
The vicar admits his act, which, he claims, was 
justified by his position as care-taker of souls. 
He is now considering a demand for a written 
apology, the replacement of the magazine, 
and a promise never to repeat the offence. 

At the recent Rochester Diocesan Con- 
ference, where wicked liberal ideas were 
freely discussed, one of the canons was bold 
enough to state that the press and the Church 
must come closer together. ‘The Church 
and its work should be presented through 
the press in such a manner as to be attractive 
to the man in the street.’”” Commenting on 
this, the Guardian remarks that the Church 
fails to recognize nowadays that news must 
be served up hot, and suggests the formation 
of a Church Press Bureau, but much would 
depend on the method in which news is pre- 
sented. At present English parish maga- 
zines are characterized by trivialities and 
ineptitudes, and to the alert American mind 
seem unutterably dull. 

Dawtisu, Sourn Devon. 


Laymen who Doubt. 


Should a layman who no longer accepts 
the creed in its natural interpretation con- 
tinue as a communicant of the Church, or 
must intellectual obligation and moral hon- 
esty force him from its altar? 

This is a question suggested by two cases 
of conscience which have lately been pre- 
sented in the Church press. A reader of the 
Church Standard writes to that paper to say 
that he is a church warden, that he no longer 
believes in the resurrection of the body “in 
the sense in which the phrase was used by 
the framers of the Apostles’ Creed,” and that 
he is doubtful and seriously troubled about 
his duty in these circumstances: can he hon- 
orably retain his position? The same week 
there came to this office a copy of an open 
letter addressed by a Cincinnati priest to 
the Bishop of Southern Ohio. The priest’s 
ease is this: he is ‘‘out of harmony with the 
whole theological system of the Episcopal 
Church.” He would leave the Church’s 
ministry, but he can find no church with 
which he could be more in accord; all the 
loyalty of his heart, he says, is with the 
Church; he loves ‘‘its polity, its order, its 
reverence and beauty, its use of symbols and 
sacraments to teach truth.’’ Must he step 
out? He feels that he can never willingly 
do so, and “he loves it more and more as 
there seems to be danger that he may be 
east out of it.” He would live and die in 
its ministry. May he? 

In answers that have been given to these 
two cases of conscience, we find a general 
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assumption that there are no such demands 
of faith to be made from the layman as from 
the clergy. ‘The editor of the Living Church, 
replying to the priest in words that breathe 
a spirit of earnest Christian charity, tells him 
kindly and tenderly, but no less firmly, that 
he must leave the ministry of the Church, 
but adds that he may remain loyally in its 
communion as a layman. ‘The editor of the 
Church Standard, arguing on the same as- 
sumption, says that in the case of the laity 
the Church “casts out no one who is not in 
open rebellion against the law of God or in 
manifest uncharitableness toward a fellow- 
creature,’ and by implication tells his cor- 
respondent that, in spite of unbelief, any 
person not of such immoral character may 
without intellectual dishonesty continue in 
his office as a warden and vestryman. 

Are these answers true? And does the 
Church demand nothing in the way of faith 
from the laity? 

First of all, a word as to the seriousness 
of the problem. If we admit different stand- 
ards for the laity and the clergy, there is dan- 
ger of a constantly widening gulf between 
the ministry and the people. It will make 
corporate action increasingly difficult. It 
will give us a Church ‘‘superimposed upon 
its people,” not a Church reflecting their life, 
governed by them, growing with them, in 
which they can feel that they have a vital 
interest. So long as laymen hold the power 
they now have, and rightly have, in the 
Church, it is easy to see that in individual 
parishes and even dioceses grave abuses 
might arise from a failure to raise any stand- 
ard of faith for the laity. Of course it will 
be recognized that the clergy are on a differ- 
ent level from the laity in this matter. They 
are the teaching body, the ecclesia docens, 
and their doctrine must therefore be more 
closely scrutinized; but that is not the same 
as saying that the question of the layman’s 
faith is never to be raised. If the faith of 
the priesthood is important, the faith of the 
people is important as well, even though not 
in the same degree. 

Moreover, is it quite true to say that the 
layman is not morally bound in matters of 
faith? ‘The clergyman, to be sure, is bound 
by stricter requirements; but the layman has 
also at his baptism or at his confirmation 
made his public vows. His promise of be- 
lief is not as specific as that of the clergy- 
man: the Church’s oversight of his faith is 
not as strict as in the case of those who must 
not merely believe themselves, but help others 
to belief. The Church does not expect the 
layman to be an expert theologian. And, 
because the same accuracy of thought is not 
demanded of the laity, his mistakes are often 
apt to be simply the errors of misapprehen- 
sion, Many alayman who says he is troubled 
about some article of the faith thinks him- 
self a heretic because he has misconceived 
the truth which he fears he cannot accept. 
Many ethers have fallen unconsciously into 
heresy, though they have a Catholic will to 
believe. Yet, allowing for all this, is there 
not in some degree an obligation on the lay 
communicant as well as on the ministering 
priest, to believe? Is it not deception to 
tell him that his belief or unbelief should not 
affect his standing in the Church? 
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How, then, shall we deal with laymen who 
are doubtful of the faith? First of all, per- 
haps, we shall find it necessary to explain to 
them what the faith is. The perplexities and 
doubts of the church warden about the body 
of the Resurrection are an illustration of this. 
His difficulty arises from the mistaken idea 
that belief in the resurrection of the body 
necessarily means that “the material body, 
grain for grain and atom for atom, is to be 
raised up at the last day, and, with all its 
material perfections and imperfections, is to 
exist eternally in a non-material world.” In 
numerous similar cases lay difficulties over 
the faith arise from a misconception, and a 
quiet word of explanation may soon solve 
the perplexity and ease the doubting mind. 

But in the case of a man who positively 
disbelieves, who has carefully thought out 
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the problems of faith and cannot accept the 
apostolic teaching—such a layman as the 
priest in question would be were he to ac- 
cept the advice of the Living Church,—what 
is his moral obligation? 

Perhaps we shall best answer that ques- 
tion by restating our position on the subject 
of clerical dissent from the faith. We have 
been again and again misquoted and mis- 
understood in our attitude in the Crapsey 
case. We believed that the proper way to 
deal with unbelief in the priesthood was for 
the bishop, as the spiritual father of his 
clergy, to go to the accused man, show him 
the inconsistency of his position, and force 
him thus to take action himself. That fail- 
ing, we said that, if personal moral suasion 
could not bring the heretic, whoever he was, 
to resign his office, the force of the Church’s 
public opinion might avail to that end. If 
that failed, an appeal to the Church’s lap re- 
mained indubitably just, though it might 
seldom be expedient. 

Apply these same principles to the case of 
the unbelieving layman. We do not believe 
that he should be urged to communion: we 
believe that the question of his duty should 
be set before his own conscience. His rec- 
tor, again as a spiritual father, should try to 
make him see clearly the issues involved, 
should ask him to decide them conscien- 
tiously for himself, and, having placed the 
responsibility unmistakably upon his con- 
science, should let him be judge of his own 
fitness. To urge him to communion would 
be wrong : to deprive him of that privilege 
might be equally disastrous, seeing that his 
coming may be the means of his spiritual 
recovery. Whether as a communicant or 
not, he should be urged to remain in outward 
fellowship and to work with the Church. 
We have confident hope that in that work 
and in earnest prayer for light his faith 
would return.— The Churchman. 


Education in England. 


None too soon we are coming to recognize 
that the millions we are spending on the 
education of the children of the nation are 
largely wasted because we have failed to see 
that a healthy body is the prerequisite to 
a receptive and cultivable brain. The 
Educational Science Section of the British 
Association has been doing good work in 
emphasizing the importance of the sound 
body as well as the sound mind. Boys have 
been crammed by forcing processes as if 
they were chickens about to be marketed, 
and now the brain specialists tell us that 
the cramming defeats its own end. The 
boys have been starved of the sleep which 
is Nature’s growing season. The over- 
wrought brain has not had time after the 
day’s work to recover the elasticity required 
for the work of the following day; and the 
effect, especially on boys of a neurotic 
tendency, has been to advance physical 
and mental degeneration. Boys have been 
forced to take part in sports when what 
they most needed was rest, and the additional 
fatigue to the body has reacted unfavorably 
on the brain. 

These mistakes have been made in regard 
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to the education of the children of the well- 
to-do, but even greater mistakes have been 
made in the education of the children of the 
poor. Children have been crammed whose 
brains were stunted and torpid through 
underfeeding, overcrowding, and the gen- 
erally unfavorable conditions of slumdom. 
A child was a child, and there was the end of 
it. Such children have been crowded into 
classes far too large for any teacher to man- 
age; and the attempt has been made to 
force knowledge into brains incapable of 
digesting it, because the children’s stomachs 
had not had enough food to digest to keep 
body and brain in healthy condition. Hap- 
pily the education authorities, notably the 
London authority, are waking up to the folly 
and waste of such a system; and the school 
doctor is becoming an integral part of the 
educational machinery. The doctor sees 
behind the children at drill in the school- 
building—a pretty spectacle to the casual 
eye—the presence of disease and often the 
shadow of death. Miss Margaret McMillan, 
in the Independent Review, refers to the 
working out by Dr. Kerr of the results of 
his study of the effects of school-work on 
the eyes of children in all the standards. 
Merely to buy spectacles for the children is 
trifling with the evil. The children largely 
come from slum homes, and Dr. Kerr bluntly 
declares that ‘‘the majority of cases of injury 
to health may be traced originally to a want 
of cleanliness.”’ And so a campaign of clean- 
liness has been started, and it is good to learn 
that the parents have not resented the 
friendly visitation and distribution of leaflets. 
The instinct of English people is on the side 
of cleanliness, but to keep slum homes clean 
is a terrible fight against losing odds. New 
York has carried on the battle of late years 
with immense vigor, and “‘in the course of a 
short time more than a quarter of a million 
children were treated for diseases which 
disappear with washing.” 

It is impossible, as Prof. M. E. Sadler 
insisted at the British Association, to isolate 
education from general social reform. 

“Where the insufficient feeding or the 
wrong feeding of some of the children was 
found to defeat the work of the school, the 
real cure of the mischief lay in dealing 
with the parents, with their economic weak- 
ness or ignorance or wastefulness or insensi- 
bility, as the case might be. Where the 
children came to school exhausted by the 
strain of long and late employment out of 
school hours, the remedy had to be found 
in stringent regulation of the use of juvenile 
labor, and, so far as might be, in the pro- 
hibition of those forms of premature wage- 
earning which were fatal to the gaining of 
industrial efficiency in later years. Thus 
at point after point purely educational ques- 
tions were implicated with economic and 
social problems, and we were forced to the 
conclusion that educational reform involves 
the intrepid handling of evils which lay out- 
side of the class-room and affected the home 
life and economic welfare of parents and 
children alike.”’ 

The pity of it is that the miserable “re- 
ligious question” has stood in the way of 
dealing with education as a national matter, 
affecting the future good citizenship and 
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industrial efficiency of the nation, With 
right ideals of education, with the cessation 
of the sectarian fight for the bodies and the 
souls of the children, and with patriotic 
enthusiasm for the training of the future 
citizens, we should see, in the course of the 
next few years, a great advance of education 
along the lines laid down by experience and 
foresight. We must cease to regard educa- 
tion as a cramming process, and come to see 
it as a development of the child’s intelligence, 
so that the child of an older growth may 
be able to use his thinking powers for his 
self-improvement and the good of the commu- 
nity. There was no profounder saying of 
the Greek sages than that ‘‘the half is more 
than the whole,” and in education half the 
amount of cramming will in most cases re- 
sult in more real education than the stuffing 
of the immature mind with a miscellaneous 
mass of indigestible book knowledge. The 
vices of our educational system are seen in 
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the enormous proportion of men and women 
who have no intellectual interests whatever, 
who read nothing but the half-penny paper, 
who take all their opinions from what they 
are told, and are the easy dupes of every 
plausible cuckoo cry. We want to train 
men and women to think for themselves, 
to take an intelligent interest in literature, 
in politics, and in religion, and to see in their 
work more than the means of winning their 
daily bread. But such training means the 
co-training of body and mind—what the 
Greeks called the “musical” development 
of all the faculties of the man. ‘To develop 
one faculty at the expense of another is to 
introduce discord—Christian World. 


Trade Unionists. 


To disinterested parties outside the trade- 
unionist seems to suffer from a general nar- 
rowness of view. In the midst of the mani- 
fold civilization of our day, with its advanc- 
ing arts and sciences, with its thousand 
influences tending to cultivate and broaden 
the mind, the unionist’s endeavor to make 
unionism an economic system, a political 
party, a philosophy, and a religion, all in 
one, for workingmen, is foredoomed to fail. 
It is enough, in reason, to consider it as one 
effective way of dealing to advantage with 
employers, of using the method of asso- 
ciated strength in place of individual weak- 
ness, and of thus getting the rate of wages 
fixed fairly for both parties. To make it 
most effective, the unionists should surren- 
der the vain ambition of including all work- 
ingmen in their ranks. ‘There will always 
be, in human probability, a considerable 
number of important occupations in which 
the union methods will not apply (as in the 
ease of farming); and there will also be a 
large number of workingmen in trades where 
unionism is strong, who prefer to remain 
out of it for various good reasons. Let the 
unionists, therefore, renounce such of their 
methods as are based on the notion that a 
workman who does not wish to join-a union 
must be a fool or a knave, a coward or a 
traitor. Let them try to think of him as a 
person who has a right to think for himself, 
and to act accordingly, one who is not 
outside the range of justice or of human 
sympathies, simply because he does not care 
to join the union—above all, as one who is 
not to be maltreated as if he were a criminal 
in the name of a class religion, which means 
here a class hatred. 

A workingman should be solicited to be- 
come a member of a trade-union as he is 
solicited to join a political party, a secret 
or an open fraternal society, or a social club. 
If he chooses to join, well and good: let 
him come in and get the benefit and the 
pleasures of the body. If not, also well 
and good, if not so well and good. Let him 
stay out, use his money for other purposes 
than membership fees, and get other pleas- 
ures and benefits that attract him more. 
In case he is wrong, let him find it 
out by further observation and compari- 
son, Of course, it will at once be said 
by the unionist that the non-unionist does, 
in fact, profit by the effort and the self-de- 
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nial of the unionist, that his wages are raised 
because of their strike in which he does not 
join. There are, in fact, other reasons for 
this good fortune (when it is good) than 
the efforts of the unionists; but, granting 
a considerable measure of truth in the argu- 
ment, the way to drive it home is not the 
use of opprobrious names like “‘scab,” or 
of other means of persecution, petty or 
great, but rational persuasion, as men de- 
fine ‘rational’ and “‘persuasion’’ in other 
fields. 

The unionists should give up the notion 
that they are a church of labor, outside of 
which there is no salvation for the working- 
man. The imitation of the persecuting 
church of olden times by the unions would 
indeed be amusing in these days if it were 
not saddening to reflect how deep a hold 
the root of intolerance has upon human 
nature. Perhaps the best thing that could 
happen to trade-unionism would be to be- 
come secularized in this sense, that it should 
cease thinking of itself as a high and holy 
thing, to disbelieve in which is blasphemy, 
and consider itself coolly as a business ar- 
rangement, to be conducted with business 
sense and freedom from sentiment and rhet- 
oric, and to be carried out with business 
honor. Let it cease to mythologize the 
laboring man as “Labor” and speak for 
definite workingmen as their representative 
in particular cases, asking for higher wages 
or fewer hours of work, and ready to make 
agreements to the letter of which it will 
stand, assuming every responsibility that 
law can lay upon it! Unionists could do 
nothing more effectual in reinstating them- 
selves in full favor with the public than tak- 
ing such an attitude of self-respect and man- 
liness, not asking immunity from the duties 
of ali good citizens, but anxious to fulfil 
every civic obligation. Incorporation, with 
full power to make agreements legally bind- 
ing with employers of labor, and complete 
legal responsibility for all their actions,— 
this would be a far wiser policy for trade- 
unions, English or American, than entrance 
into politics as a Labor Party. They had 
best keep out of politics and in good sense. 
The threatenings of the American Federa- 
tion that a new party of Labor may be 
formed, in case Congress does not grant 
all its demands, need not disturb American 
politicians. Conditions in England and the 
United States differ too much to admit of 
reasoning safely from one country to the 
other. To realize this, one need only ask 
how many American constituencies have 
ever yet availed themselves of their per- 
fect freedom to send a laboring man to Con- 
gress to represent them. Political parties 
learn from elections when they have gone 
too far in the exercise of power, or when 
they have stopped short in performing their 


duties. Trade-unions, not being political 
parties, do not face regularly recurring 
elections. All the more do they need to 


keep close account of Public Opinion. At 
the present time, unionist leaders should 
study moderation and practice soberness; for 
Public Opinion is not, to say the least, en- 
thusiastic in its praise of the more recent 
record of Unionism—N. P..Gilman, in the 
Ex ponent. 
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Cnitarian Sunday-Schoot 
Society. 


Our Sunday-School Year. 


We of the Sunday School reckon our years 
from autumn to autumn. The ‘New Start” 
referred to last week has a fore-look to the 
summer of 1907. This is particularly true 
of the public schools. It is well enough to 
state what the Unitarian Sunday-School So- 
ciety has to offer and plans to do. 

We are sometimes called leaders, and that 
we hope we are,—leaders along the general 
lines of advance, leaving individual move- 
ments, quite rightfully, to their specific 
sources. If we are not “up to date,’’ in the 
best sense, then we wish to be informed. 
Criticism is welcome when honestly given. 
Commendation is encouraging when it is sin- 
cere. We invite both. Our Unitarian Sun- 
day Schools are very progressive in some re- 
spects and conservative in other phases, 
The Unitarian Sunday-School Society is 
obliged to take into consideration its diverse 
constituency. What will suit the theologi- 
cal bias of one Sunday School is sometimes 
distasteful to another, perhaps a neighboring 
school. We publish manuals which are sup- 
posed to represent fairly well the range of 
Unitarian beliefs and standards. 

For those who are seeking to methodize 
class work we offer material adapted to local 
preferences, Although I have often stated 
the fact in’this-column, yet it is well enough 
to repeat it. The Unitarian Sunday-School 
Society, while encouraging the preparation 
of Graded Courses, does not feel authorized 
to recommend any particular one. We un- 
dertake to furnish the material, leaving the 
discrimination of books and authors to the 
personal choice of our Sunday Schools. Most 
of the plans which have been framed so far 
can be seen at our headquarters, and in most 
cases copies will be mailed on request. It 
should be understood that we are thoroughly 
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in sympathy with every effort to lift Sunday- 
School teaching to higher levels. There is no 
possibility, however, of promulgating one 
specific plan, since Sunday Schools differ so 
much, both in city and country. 

We are ready to publish some new text- 
books for the Primary Department as soon 
as we find our author and his satisfactory 
work, By a recent vote the president was 
authorized, with the Publication Committee, 
to put out lessons of this kind at the first op- 
portunity. There are one or two gaps in our 
publications that need to be filled. It is our 
desire to wait, however, till we can do this in 
the right way. 

A revised edition of our catalogue is now 
ready, and a copy will be sent to any one on 
request. Although no new current lessons 
are to be issued this year, by vote of the di- 
rectors, yet there are many resources indi- 
cated by the catalogue which are not yet de- 
veloped by our Sunday Schools. I advise a 
careful scanning of this pamphlet by those 
who are planning for the winter. Samples 
will be sent promptly and gladly. It is gen- 
erally necessary to charge for these speci- 
mens, because the publications are frequently 
expensive. However, any or all of the sam- 
ples thus forwarded can be returned. I call 
the attention of our schools to the free liter- 
ature which we will gladly furnish. It seems 
to me that more use of our free tracts and 
leaflets could be made with profit by our 
Sunday Schools. 

Every Other Sunday will start its twenty- 
second volume. The usefulness of this il- 
lustrated paper has been tested quite thor- 
oughly. In the face of strong competition 
by the prolific reading matter for the young 
people now published, this paper has main- 
tained a large circulation. The corps of con- 
tributors is also large, guaranteeing an in- 
teresting variety of articles. Going beyond 
the bounds of Sunday-School subscriptions, 
it has found a welcome in the public schools 
as supplementary reading. The Depart- 
ments, such as ‘“‘The Letter-box,”’ ‘‘Bible 
Questions,’ ‘““Home Study Club,’’ have cre- 
ated no little interest among the young 
readers. For the average Sunday School 
Every Other Sunday is a good auxiliary in 
interesting the pupils. 3 

The Book Room, 25 Beacon Street, will 
be vigorously conducted. Here can be found 
our own publications, those of the Unitarian 
Association, together with leading books on 
theology, religion, and philosophy. Mr. 
McMurdie, in charge, will be glad to consult 
with any one, minister or layman, with re- 
gard to purchasing books. Visitors to this 
department are always welcome. In Chi- 
cago our headquarters are in charge of Miss 
Scheible, who stands ready to answer all 
inquiries and deal with all visitors. 

We hope to put an expert in the field, or, 
failing in this, to provide a good course of 
lectures by those versed in Sunday-School 
affairs.. Our regular autumn meeting will 
be held in Rochester, N.Y., the closing week 
of October, in connection with the Middle 
States Conference. Our host will be Rev. 
W. C. Gannett, a director in our society. 

As president of our organization I invite 
correspondence on all subjects relating to 
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consideration. As far as possible, I shall be 
glad to speak at conferences. and at such 
gatherings as may be held in the interest of 
our common cause. ‘The details of the ad- 
ministrative work at 25 Beacon Street in- 
crease each year, and they naturally demand 
first and constant attention. I can say for 
my associate officers, as well as for myself, 
that our one, predominating desire is to do 
the most and best for the success of our 
Sunday-School work. This spirit is deep- 
ened by a conviction that there is nothing 
more important affecting the welfare of the 


Unitarian churches. 
Epwarp A. Horton. 


Young People’s Religiou 
Union, . 


(This department is in charge of Miss Grace R. Torr, 
Secretary of the Young People’s Religious Union, 25 
Beacon Street, hours 9 to 12 andr to 5. All reports or 
notices should be sent to her. During July the office will 
be open Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays; any other 
days by appointment. ] 


As this is the “‘off’’ year when no fair is to 
be held, and the funds in the treasury will 
be considerably depleted, it would be a most 
loyal and considerate thing for as many 
unions as possible to contribute early to the 
National Organization, that the officers and 
directors may know a little better what 
money is to be available. Three unions have 
already sent in their contributions, and we 
hope many will feel moved to follow these 
‘prompt examples. 

Of course, we understand that many unions 
do not get well started on their work until 
later, and so do not know just how much they 
‘can spare. Plan early for ways and means 
of raising money, and do not leave too much 
for the spring. Begin now. 

We hope much from the calendar this year, 
and right here is one way for the unions to 
‘show their loyalty. ‘The printing of these is 
a heavy expense, and, if the unions do not 
take hold earnestly and sell them, we are 
likely to realize little more than the $30 of 
last year. We must, however, do vastly 
better than this showing; and we certainly 
‘shall if each and all lend the helping hand. 

One missionary, and possibly more, should 
‘be sent out to urge forward the work in cer- 
tain districts——‘‘to strengthen the old and 
encourage the new,’’ as Mr. Wiers told us 
‘at the Shoals meetings, and all this requires 
funds, 

Then the work of the central office taxes 
ithe treasury constantly, but we all recog- 
‘nize this to be a necessity. Here we shall 
strive to use as careful economy as is 
compatible with the best interests of the 
work, ; 

We have pledged ourselves to aid Palo 
Alto, that struggling university centre, now 
so much more in need of our support because 
of its late afflictions. Let us respond gen- 
erously and nobly to this call, as generously 
and nobly as we did to San Francisco, show- 
ing what we can do, that the aggregate may 
far exceed that contributed in former years 
to Amherst, Dallas, or Pueblo. - That all of 
these were grateful, we know; that Palo 
Alto will be, seems assured. Rev. George 


Sunday-School work, pledging my careful] W. Stone, Field Secretary of the American 
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‘Unitarian Association for the Pacific States 


district, writes: “The recent disaster has 
set us back in Palo Alto, but not injured the 
cause. The demoralization of the lumber 
and labor market now existing will prevent 
our building for a little while, and will proh- 
ably take more money than we estimated; 
but we hope for the best.”’ 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


Rev. S. A. Eliot, D.D., will preach at 
King’s Chapel on Sunday, September 9, at 
10.30 A.M. 


The Meadville District Conference will hold 
its next session with the Meadville Church, 
October 16 and 17. 


Dr. Charles G. Ames will preach at the First 
Unitarian Church of Manchester-by-the-Sea 
on Sunday, September 9, 11 A.M. 


Rev. Clarence Reed of the Congregational 
Trinitarian Ministry, having satisfied the 
Committee on Fellowship for the Pacific 
States, is hereby commended to our ministers 
and churches. In accordance with the vote 
of the National Conference, at the expiration 
of six months from the date of his acceptance 
(Aug. 24, 1906), he will be received into full 
fellowship, unless, meanwhile, the Executive 
Committee shall take adverse action. George 
W. Stone, Benjamin A. Goodridge, Commit- 
tee. 


Churches. 


Naples, Me.—The sixth season of sum- 
mer meetings at Union Church in this town 
closed successfully on August 26, after an 
unbroken series of eight pleasant Sundays. 
Rev. George M. Bodge of West Roxbury, 
for six years ‘“‘summer pastor,” was rein- 
forced in August by Rev. F. W. Pratt, whose 
family, with Dr. and Mrs. Carey of Meadville, 
took possession of their fine new lake-shore 
cottage early in July. The village at the 
south end of beautiful Long Lake has 
been filled this season, as never before, with 
a high grade of summer guests. The “Inn,” 
and all the hotels and boarding-places, with 
every available cottage and spare room 
within reach, have been occupied, and scores 
of families and guests have been turned away. 
The church attendance has averaged above 
fifty, although a very small proportion of the 
guests attend. ‘There is a sure gain in local 
interest. [he members of the society have 
regularly reorganized as ‘‘The First Congre- 
gational Parish in Naples,’ now under Uni- 
tarian auspices, have elected many new 
members, and instructed the secretary of the 
parish to ask for a place in our Unitarian 
Year Book as a constituent society of the 
association, under whose encouragement and 
aid the meetings have been for six years past 
supported. ‘Two afternoon meetings have 
been held in a public hall at Edes’ Falls, 
three miles distant, by the above ministers, 
and an urgent invitation is extended to re- 
new the work next summer. The oppor- 
tunity for more extended mission work in 
this vicinity seems encouraging. 
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NEwsuryport, Mass—First Religious 


| Society, Rev. Laurence Hayward: Interest 
in this church has been well sustained during 
| the past season. 
| has been painted, and services maintained 


The ancient meeting-house 


throughout the summer. ‘The minister gave 


| up two Sundays of his vacation, and the par- 


ish supplied the pulpit the remaining four 
Sundays. In spite of the extreme heat, 


_ the attendance has been upward of a hun- 


dred on all but two Sundays, while on these 
{wo it was eighty-five and forty-eight respec- 
tively A chorus of young people, thor- 
oughly trained under the leadership of the 
devoted organist. Mr. Pearson, has carried 
on the musical part of the service most 
satisfactorily in the absence of the regular 
choir The parish is looking forward hope- 
iully to the activities of another year. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the American Uni- 
tarian Associa ion :— 


Already acknowledged.. 
Aug. 1. 


os sisjowaisisaniamnne si32604i 
Class of boys, Un ty “Sunda school 


ool, 

Springfield . sea wesens 4.51 
1. Society in Sandwich... = 3.00 
2. Levi Peake, Chateaugay, WY. 1,00 
16. qoriet 6.58 


17. Frien 
29. Sunday-school, First” Parish in Brook- 
ine.. 


1.00 


Feeew eens eee eeee se eernes 10.00 


$3,351 5c 

MINISTERIAL AID FUND. 
Already acknowledged...... se eeeee $110,976.06 
Aug.15. Mrs. Augustus Flagg, Boston alesse. 25 0c 
$x1LL.001.0c 


Francis H. Lincoin, 7reasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston. Mass. 


Books Wanted. 


“The Social Hymn and Tune Book for 
the Church and Home’”’ is now out of print. 
The Toledo church wishes to secure fifty 
copies from any church that may have sec- 
ond-hand copies. Address Rev. A. W. 
Rihbany, Toledo, Ohio. 


Eugene F. McQuesten, M.D., 


VICE-PRESIDENT OF THE NORTH MIDDLESEX 
CONFERENCE 


To the sick and suffering, to those of 
trouble and distress, what a blessed sense of 
relief the coming of the good physician 
brings!—the good physician who under- 
stands the mysteries of this body of ours, 
so fearfully and wonderfully made, whose 
insight instantly discerns the secret ill, and 
whose deft hands quickly set it right. When 
the physician is a good man as well as a good 
practitioner, then we have a personality 
whose very presence is a power of regenera- 
tion, His coming means the cure not only 
of the body, but of the mind. He heals the 
souls of his patients as well as their physical 
infirmities. 

Dr, McQuesten was all this and much more, 
Through the length and breadth of the State 
he was loved and trusted. ‘‘It made me 
better just to have him speak to me,” said 
one of the multitude whom he had helped. 
Said another, ‘‘My belief in him was itself 
a medicine.” 

A thorough man of science, he at the same 
time cherished in his heart an ardent faith 
in the living God, looking confidently for a 
joyful resurrection, He was a most loyal 
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supporter of his church and of the great 
cause of liberal religion. His loss is irrepa- 
rable; but it is for ourselves we grieve. 
With him we know it is exceeding well, for 
he loved his fellow-men, and, therefore, 
his name is written in the book of life. 

H, H. M. 


The Meadville Conference. 


The Meadville District Conference will be 
held October 16 and 17 with the Meadville 
church, On Tuesday, at 2 p.m., the execu- 
tive committee will meet. At 3 there will be 
a meeting of the Associate Alliance of the 
Meadville district. At 7.45 p.m. the con- 
ference sermon will be given. Following 
this service, there will be an informal recep- 
tion to the delegates in the parish house, 
in charge of the Meadville ladies. On 
Wednesday morning the business session 
will be followed by a paper on ‘‘The Attitude 
of the Church to the Socialistic Tendencies 
of our Time,” by Prof. N. P. Gilman. 

A devotional service in charge of Rev. 
W. A. Taylor of Jamestown, N.Y., will close 
the morning session, In the afternoon there 
will be papers by Rev. George H. Badger 
of New York and Rev. E. A. Coil of Marietta, 


Ohio, who will speak on ‘‘The Ethical Com- 


promises of Our Time, and their Effect upon 
the Churches,” A platform meeting in the 
evening will close the conference. The 
speakers will be Rev. Messrs. Sprague of 
Dunkirk, Byrnes of Erie, Clayton of Pitts- 
burg, and Simons of Cleveland. 

Leon A. Harvey, Secretary. 


The Real Lincoln. 


For many years it has been the fashion to 
call Mr. Lincoln homely. He was very tall 
and very thin. His eyes were deep-sunken, 
his skin of a sallow pallor, his hair coarse, 
black, and unruly. Yet he was neither un- 
graceful nor awkward nor ugly. His large 
features fitted his large frame, and his large 
hands and feet were but right on a body that 
measured six feet four inches. His was a 
sad and thoughtful face, and from boyhood 
he had carried a load of care. It is small 
wonder that, when alone or absorbed in 
thought, the face should take on deep lines, 
the eyes appear as if seeing something beyond 
the vision of other men, and the shoulders 
stoop, as though they, too, were bearing a 
weight. But in a moment all would be 
changed. The deep eyes could flash or 
twinkle merrily with humor, or look out from 
under overhanging brows, as they did upon 
the Five Points children, in kindliest gen- 
tleness. So, too, in public speaking. When 
his tall body rose to its full height, with head 
thrown back and his face transfigured with 
the fire and earnestness of his thought, he 
would answer Douglas in the high clear tenor 
that came to him in the heat of debate, carry- 
ing his ideas so far out over listening crowds. 
And later, during the years of war, when he 
pronounced with noble gravity the words of 
his famous addresses, not one in the throngs 
that heard him could truly say that he was 
other than a handsome man. 

It has been the fashion, too, to say that 
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he was slovenly and careless in his dress. 
This also is a mistake. His clothes could 
not fit smoothly on his gaunt and bony frame. 
He was no tailor’s figure of a man; but from 
the first he clothed himself as well as his 
means allowed, and in the fashion of the time 
and place. In reading the grotesque stories 
of his boyhood, of the tall stripling whose 
trousers left exposed a length of shin, it must 
be remembered not only how poor he was, 
but that he lived on the frontier, where other 
boys, less poor, were scarcely better clad. In 
Vandalia the blue jeans he wore was the dress 
of his companions as well, and later, from 
Springfield days on clear through his Presi- 
dency, his costume was the usual suit of 


black broadcloth, carefully made and 
scrupulously neat. He cared nothing for 
style. It did not matter to him whether the 


man with whom he talked wore a coat of the 
latest cut or owned no coat at all. 

In the same way he cared little for the 
pleasures of the table. He ate most sparingly. 
He was thankful that food was good and 
wholesome and enough for daily needs, but 


‘he could no more enter into the mood of the 


epicure for whose palate it is a matter of im- 
portance whether he eats roast goose or golden 
pheasant than he could have counted the 
St. Nicholas. 


Educational 
PROCTOR ACADEMY 


ANDOVER, N.H 


A Unitarian School for young people of both sexes of 
moderate means. T. P. FARR, Principal. 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
Trains men and women for the Present Day 
Ministry. No Doctrinal Tests. For 
catalogue address the President, 
¥. O. SOUTHWORTH. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 


- POR BOYS . 


Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 


F. B. KNAPP, 8.B., Duxbury, Mass. 
ROCK RIDGE SCHOOL 


For Boys. Locationhighanddry. Laboratories. 
for mechanic arts. Strong teachers. 
new gymnasium with swimming leet 
scientific school, and business. 

free. Address Dr. D. E. 
Hall, Wellesley Hills, Maes. 


Individual 


Shop 
High ideals. A 
Fits for college, 
strated pamphlet sent 
HITE, Rock Ridge 


THE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Worcester, Mass. Spare in 1856. 
The Rt. Rev. Alex. H. Vinton, D.D., LL.D., Springfield, 
visitor. Fits its students for leading’ pa in collegiate, 
professional, or business life. Character prime requisite. 
JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A.M., Headmaster. 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance, temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 
children. 

Visitors always welcome at the Mission Home, 

Almost all children are cared for in private families in 
close relations with the central office. 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Additional donations and bequests are much needed to 
meet increasing demands. 


Henry M. Williams, President ; 
Rev. C.R. Eliot, Sec’y ; Henry Pickering, Treas. ; 
Parker B. Field, Superintendent, 
277 Tremont St., Boston 
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Pleasantries. 


HOME, SWEET HOME. 
(New York Version.) 


Through flats and apartments 
Though we may roam, 

Be they ever so charming, 
They’re too dear for home. ; 

i — Puck, 


Sir William Long tells a story of an old 
Scotch body who could not abide long 
sermons. She was hobbling out of the kirk 
one Sunday when a coachman, who was 
waiting for his people, asked her, “Is the 
minister dune wi’ his sermon?’ “He was 
dune lang syne,” said the old lady, impa- 
tiently; “but he wauna stop!’ 


The scorcher who thinks of nothing but his 
bicycle caught a cold, which left him with a 
very sore throat. He decided to see a phy- 
sician. ‘Well,’ said the doctor, cheerily, 
“what seems to be the matter?’ “I can’t 
say exactly,” was the reply in a heavy 
whisper; ‘‘but it feels and sounds as if I 
had a puncture in my inner tube.’—New 
York World. 


Some Things that Might Have Been Said 
Differently —A lady to her maid: ‘Wash 
up your crumbs before you sweep your 
dishes.’”’ . In the opening of a religious ser- 
vice: “Make a noyful joise.’”’ Announce- 
ments by a minister: “I hold in my letter 
a hand which I will now read.’”’ Notice of 
aslecturet:.cPtob.as will give a lecture 
on ‘Dickery and Thackens.’”’ 


A certain member of the Yale Faculty is 
famous for his power of condensing his many 
strong antipathies into trenchant epigrams. 
His pet abhorrence is logic, a fact which was 
unknown to the student who recently ap- 
proached him with the question: “‘ Professor, 
I am thinking of taking logic next year. 
What do you think of the course?’”’ ‘‘ Horse 
sense made asinine,’’ responded the professor, 
tersely. 


A new definition was given recently by a 
negro in an American court. ‘This man, a 


witness, was roaring out his testimony. 
“Stop!” the judge commanded. ‘Don’t 
you know you’re in court?” ‘‘Ya-as’r,” 


replied the negro. ‘Well, don’t you know 
what a court is?’’ ‘‘Oh-h-h, ya-as’r,” said 
the old fellow, with a bow, “‘ya-as’r: a 
co’t is a place whah dey dispenses with 
justice!” 


As a train was approaching a seaside re- 
sort, it parted in the middle and naturally 
the communication cord snapped also, the 
end of it striking an old lady on the bonnet. 
“What is the matter?” she exclaimed. 
“Oh, the train has broken in two,” replied 
a gentleman who sat in the next seat. ‘I 
should say so,’’ responded the old lady, 
looking at the broken cord. “Did they sup- 
pose a thin bit of string like that would hold 
the train together?” 


An Irishman was charged with a petty 
offence. ‘‘Have you any one in court who 
will vouch for your good character ?”’ queried 
the judge. ‘Yes, sorr; there isthe chief con- 
stable yonder,’’ answered Pat. ‘The chief 
constable was amazed. ‘‘Why, your honor, 
I don’t even know the man,” protested he. 
“Now, sorr,” broke in Pat, “I have lived in 
the borough for nearly twenty years, and, if 
the chief constable doesn’t know me yet, isn’t 
that a character for yez?”’ 
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Necklaces 
of very fine 
Oriental 


PEARLS 


1 SILWASHINGTON:ST | 
|CORNER-WEST'ST} 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


ASSETS, Jan. 1, 1906 20 .ccccccccesccccesces $40,702,691.55 
CPaBILitiEs eae ena beigeaelew cians esecesece  30,600,270.05 


$4,102,420.60 
Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 
or without experience, to act as agents in Massachu- 
setts. Apply to Home Office Agency, Room 5, No. 8&7 
Milk Street. 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 
D. F. APPEL, Secretary. 

WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec’y. 


PIPE & REED 
CHURCH 


w 


120 BOYLSTONST. 
OSTON — MASS. 


Quincy Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company 


Cash Fund, April 1, 1906, $728,999.13 
Surplus over Reinsurance, 478,022.32 
Losses paid past year, 53,697.94 
Dividends paid past year, 60,630.58 


AND EVERY LOSS PAID IN FULL 


Amount at Risk, $33,100,260.00 
Total Liabilities, 250,976.81 

Dividends paid on every Expiring Policy: 60 per cent. 
on 5 years, 40 per cent. on 3 years, and 20 per cent. on al] 


CHAS. A. HOWLAND, Pres’t and Treas. 
C. A. HOWLAND, Jr., Vice Pres’t 
WILLIAM H. FAY, Secretary 
JAMES F. YOUNG, Asst. Secy. 


“JUBILATE DEO” HYMNAL. Edited by 
Rev. Cuas.W.WenpteE. Price 35 cents; by mail, 45 cents. 
Geo, H. Ellis Co., 272 Congress St., Boston. 
Also an edition with services, 40 cents; by mail, 50 cents 
per copy. Young People’s Religious Union, 25 Beacon 
St., Boston. 
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HURCH 
ARPETS 
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ORRUCG 


Properly and Thoroughly Repair 
Cleansed, Straightened, Packed ~ 
Moth-proof by 


ARMENIAN RUG & CARPET 


RENOVATING WORKS 
Oldest in New England, 


15 Temple Place. tet. 121-2 oxford: 
Educational, 


THE HOLTON-ARMS 
SCHOOL FOR CIRLS 


2125 S STREET, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Finely equipped new building. Six resident pupils— 
quiet, healthful, studious life, leading to college or not as 
may be desired. 

JESSIE MOON HOLTON 
CAROLYN HOUGH ARMS 


ran : aughters of the late 
The Misses Allen selcknown educator 


a 
ALLEN, will reopen their School for Girls, 
OCTOBER 1, 1906. Address 

The MISSES ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. 


Principals: 


Miss Kimball’s sSs%is. 


University Section of Worcester, Mass. 21st 
year. College Preparatory, General and Special courses. 
Scholarships for best college preparatory work. Gym- 
nasium, field sports, etc. Illustrated booklet free. 


Mr. and Mrs. JOHN A. BELLOWS’ 
Home for Schoolgirls and Special Students 


115 Beacon Street, Boston. 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL G8. 


Beautifully situated in the heart of the ‘‘college coun- 
try.” Well known for its pleasant atmosphere and high 
grade of scholarship. Outdoor and winter sports. 
catalogue, address 

CAROLINE R. CLARK, A.M., Principat. 


The 


MacDuffie School 


FOR GIRLS. 
Massachusetts, 


One of the pleasantest and most homelike 
schools in New England. Limited to thirty 
girls. Modern and complete in its equipment. 
The marked feature of the school is its individ- 
ual care of pupils physically and intellectually. 


Springfield 


The girls are given an outdoor life, a college 


preparation, or a general education. 
The climate is more equable than on the coast, 
and the absence of raw east winds makes it 
desirable for girls with a tendency to colds and 
throat troubles. 
The school Year Book, details of courses, etc., 
with photographs of the picturesque buildings 
and grounds will be sent on application. 
Address Box 1711. 

Principals: John MacDuffie, Ph.D. 

Mrs. John MacDuffie, A.B. 


SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL WORKERS 


BO STO N Director, Jerrrey R. Brackett, Ph.D. 
Assistant, ZiLPHA D. SMITH. 
Maintained by Simmons College and Harvard 
University. 
For students of the practice of charitable and other social 
work, and workers, paid or voluntary. 


Course of one academic year begins October 2. 
For circulars address 9 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


AT MANU-. 
FACTURERS 
PRICES. 


JOHN H.PRAY &SONSCO. 


658 WASHINGTON ST. BOSTON. 
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